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ARTICLE I. 


GERMAN EMIGRATION TO NORTH AMERICA—INTRODUC. 
TORY TO THE HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
AMONG THE GERMANS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 


By Wituram M. Reywnotps, D. D. 


GERMAN emigration to North America is involved in al- 
most as much obscurity as the movements of their Teutonic 
ancestors, from the highlands of Central Asia, to the shores 
of Western Europe. A patriotic German * has undertaken 
to prove, not only that there was a German among the Scan- 
dinavian discoverers of America in the eleventh century, but 
that the celebrated Nurenberg geographer, Martin Behaim, 
had made a voyage to America in 1483, nearly ten years be- 
fore Columbus landed upon San Salvador. The former point 
may be regarded as well established, but the most recent in- 
vestigations render it certain that Behaim never saw Ameri- 
ca.t The first authentic account which we have of German 
emigration to the New World, is that of the colonization of 
Venezuela, in South America, under the direction of Welser, 
a wealthy merchant of Augsburg. Having obtained a grant 
of that territory from the Emperor, Charles V., he sent out, 
in 1526, three ships, with five hundred soldiers, and a com- 
pany of traders, under the command of Ambrose Alfinger of 

*Franz Liher, “Geschichte und Zustiinde der Deutschen in Amerika.” 
—Cincinnati, 1847. 

+“Martin Behaim, the German Astronomer and Cosmographer.” By 
John G. Morris, D. D., p. 23.—Baltimore, 1855. 
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Ulm. A fort was erected and a town laid, and a crowd of 
adventurers was soon attracted from various parts of Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, however, as in so many other plans 
of colonization, the emigrants wasted their time in hunting 
for gold mines instead of applying themselves to the regular 
pursuits of industry and commerce. Still, a profitable traffic 
with the natives. was carried on, and it was only by the 
changes and disasters of the Thirty Years’ War, and the sep- 
aration of Germany from Spain by the death of the Empe- 
ror, Charles V., that this colony was finally broken up, after 
an existence of thirty years. Had the political union be- 
tween Germany and Spain continued, Germany would un- 
doubtedly have taken a more prominent part in the early 
colonization of the western world. Even without this, con- 
siderable bodies of Germans, merchants, laborers and agri- 
culturalists, have settled themselves in South America and 
the West India Islands, alike under the Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, French, Danish and Mexican governments. 

We propose, however, to confine our attention to the Ger- 
man population of North America. Here Germans first 
make their appearance in the Dutch colony of the New 
Netherlands.* It is probable that among the eighteen lan- 
guages which Father Joguest speaks of as being heard in 
New Amsterdam, in 1643, the German was also employed. 
The propinquity of Holland to Germany, and the natural re- 
lations of the two people, could scarcely fail to attract some 
German adventurers to the Dutch colonies in the New World. 
Very few however, seem to have found their way to the New 
Netherlands, before its transfer to the English. In a list of six 
or seven hundred grants of land made by the colonial authori- 
ties, between 1630 and 1664,{ we recognize but four or five 

* Although it is true that Gustavus Adolphus had in 1624 invited Ger- 
many to take part in his proposed colony upon the Delaware, and Oxen- 
stiern in 1633 made especial efforts in the same direction, as may be 
seen in the “Mercurius Germaniae,” published in the same year (1633) 
by the order of the latter great statesman, yet Liher’s statement in his 
“Geschichte der Deutschen,” pp. 26—31, that the Germans formed a 
material part of the first Dutch colony on the Hudson, ind the principal 
part of that of the Swedes on the Delaware, is unsupported by facts. 


Out of 190 families, containing over 900 individuals, the descendants of 
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the first Swedish colonies upon the Delaware, in 1693, not half a dozen 
have German names, and even of these few some are known to have 
been natives of Sweden. See the lists in Acrelius, pp. 217—221. 
*Documentary Hist. N. York, Vol. IT. 
{See the lists in O’Callaghan’s Hist. N. Neth. Vol. II, pp. 569 and 
581 to 593. 
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that can be regarded as held in German names. The rolls of 
the burgher guards (four companies) for 1653 contain but a 
single German name, and not a single German appears 
among the colonists of Rensellaerswyck from 1630 to 1646.* 
But a few German names from time to time make their ap- 
pearance. In 1646 Abram Planck, and some others, who may 
also have been Germans, received a grant of land upon the 
South River, as the Delaware was then called. As this date 
coincides with the first occupation of Alsace by the French, 
it is highly probable that they were fugitives from the perse- 
cutions to which Protestants were, thenceforward, subject in 
that unhappy country, which many were thus compelled to 
leave. In 1660, Jacob Leisler, who played so important a 
part in the English colonial history of New York, came over 
as a soldier in the service of the Dutch West India C ompany. 
The fate of this man forms an interesting episode in the 
colonial history of New York, and has not hitherto received 
the attention which it merits. He himself tells us,+ that he 
was a German and a Protestant. He appears to have been 
a native of Frankfort on the Mayn, and fell a victim to his 
devotion to the Protestant cause. Being a man of great en- 
ergy of character, and having accumulated a large amount of 
property, he gradually became one of the leading men of the 
colony under the E nglish government. The ‘influence of 
James the Second was naturally very great in the province 
of New York, which had been a private possession of his, 
whilst Duke of York and before his accession to the English 
throne. It was not strange, therefore, that when he under- 
took to subvert, at the same time, both the English constitu- 
tion and the Protestant faith of the British Empire, he found 
ready tools among the creatures, to whose hands he had com- 
mitted the government of his own province of New York. 
sut the population of the country was essentially Protestant 
and soon shared in the general alarm and disgust excited by 
the machinations of James in all parts of his dominions. 
They, therefore, sympathized most heartily with the move- 
ment for expelling James from the throne, and hailed with 
acclamations of joy the resolution of 1688, by which Wil- 
liam and Mary were invested with the government of Great 
Britain. To the patriotic Hollanders of New York, and 
their descendants, the accession of William of Orange, a 


Ibidem I, pp. 433 to 441 TDocumentary Hist. N. Y,, Ul, 9 
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prince of their own race, was doubly welcome. But the par- 
tizans of James, in New York, were by no means inclined to 
surrender their power and that of the perfidious monarch, 
from whom they had derived it. Under the administration 
of Governor Dongan, a Roman Catholic, a large body of pa- 
pists had settled in the province of New York, as well as a 
considerable number of members of the church of England. 
None of these were favorably disposed towards the Prince of 
Orange and the principles which he represented. But it was 
in vain that Lieutenant Governor Nicholson, to whom Don- 
gan had confided the government just before the news of the 
revolution reached New York, even with the aid of this party, 
so considerable both by its wealth and its official position, 
endeavored to stem the tide of public opinion and popular 
enthusiasm for the revolution. Under the guidance of Leis- 
ler, the great body of the aroused people were now organized 
for efficient action. His military experience at once pointed 
him out as their leader, and he promptly seized and garrisoned 
the fort with his citizen soldiers. Issuing a proclamation 
suitable to the exigencies of the times, legal order and a pro- 
visional government, in the name of William and Mary, were 
at once established under his auspices. But this state of 
things, an almost democratic movement, was anything but 
welcome to the minions and adherents of the exiled James. 
They refused to acknowledge the government established by 
Leisler, whom they denounced as a usurping revolutionist. 
The chief strength of this opposition was at Albany, Leis- 
ler’s influence being irresistible in New York. The English 
government, still to a great extent, under the influence of the 
unprincipled friends of James II., in 1690, sent over Col. 
Sloughter, a man of infamous character, as the Governor of 
New York. Around him, even before he landed, the enemies 
of Leisler were at once gathered, ready to plot his ruin. 
Without showing his authority, Sloughter commanded Leis- 
ler to surrender the government of the province into his 
hands. To this the acting governor naturally demurred, 
but finally, when satisfied that Sloughter was really appoint- 
ed to the station, complied with his demands. Notwithstand- 
iny this, and in defiance of the clearest evidence that Leisler 
had, at all times, acted in the interest of the government 
just established under William and Mary, he was impeached 
for high treason in the provincial court, over which Sloughter 
presided, declared guilty, and put to death as a traitor to 
that king and country whom he had only too faithfully served. 
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Such was the end of one of the most successful asserters of 
Protestanism and popular rights in the American colonies of 
Great Britain, prior to the great movement of 1775. Five 
years later, (1695) the sentence pronounced against Leisler 
was reversed by act of Parliament, and his estates which had 
been confiscated were restored to his family.* 

German emigration to New York continued steadily to in- 
crease under the English government, which, with all its 
faults, has always been more favorable to the intermingling 
of other nations, and more liberal in its colonial policy than 
the Dutch. In the list of inhabitants in the city of New 
York, who took the oath of allegiance to the British govern- 
ment soon after its surrender in 1664, we find but two or 
three names of Germans, of which Jacob Leisler is one.t 
But in a similar list for Ulster county, in 1689, the number 
is considerably greater, so that we find there the names of 
Mart. Hofferman, (Hoffman) Joh. Schencke, Lander Roesin- 
krane, (Rosenkranz) Matt. and Corn. Slecht, (Schlecht) John 
Middag, (Mittag) John J. Stoll, Dirrich Keizer, and several 
others who were in all probability Germans.{ So also in the 
list of the persons killed or taken captive by the French and 
Indians at the burning of Schenectady, in 1690, there occur 
a few names of Germans.§ 

Somewhat anterior to this period, eten as early as 1680, 
two years before William Penn’s arrival, Germans had be- 
gun to make their appearance in the country, since called 
Pennsylvania. Among these was Henry Frey, whose wife 
was still living in 1754,|| and one Plattenback, who arrived a 
couple of years later. Penn, immediately upon his acquisi- 
tion of the province, commenced his efforts to colonize it, and 
one of his first steps was to invite his German friends] and 
others, who were suffering from religious persecution, or de- 
sired to engage in such an enterprise with a view of improv- 
ing their fortunes, to join him in his undertaking. Some 
seem immediately to have availed themselves of this invita- 
tion, as Germans are mentioned in the proceedings of the 
first legislative assembly of the province, which was held in 

*Bancroft, Hist. U. S., ITT 


I 
{Documentary History, I, 


, 55 +Documents, Vol. IIT, 74—77. 
279—282. élbid. I, 304—306. 

| fallische Nachrichten, Achte Fortsetzung, p. 665. 

‘ Penn had visited Germany as far as Westphalia in 1677 and ‘78, and 
made some converts to his dvctrines in Cressheim and Huaslochiu, the 


vicinity of Worms. Loher ubi upra, p. of. 
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1682, as already possessed of the full rights of citizenship.* 
On the 20th of August of the following year, Francis Daniel 
Pastorius landed in Philadelphia with twenty families of 
Germans, sent out by the Land-company of Frankfort on the 
Mayn, which finally purchased a large body of land (nearly 
28,000 acres) for the colonization of their friends and associ- 
ates in faith, in the district now occupied by the Germantown 
district of Philadelphia. These were mostly Mennonites, 
many of whom, however, adopted the Quaker notions of 
Penn. Pastorius, who led them over, was a native of Som- 
mershausen, near Limburg in Franconia, and although at 
that time only thirty years of age, had taken his degree as 
a Doctor of Laws, and is represented as a fine classical 
scholar, and a theologian, especially well versed in the church 
fathers. His father had occupied the position of a Counsel- 
lor of State in Brandenburg, and was quite a distinguished 
writer of history.t Pastorius was the first Mayor of Ger- 
mantown from its foundation, in 1685, until 1708, when he 
was succeeded in his peaceful post by Daniel Falkner. Thus 
Philadelphia and Germantown and the surrounding country 
soon became a great centre, around which German emigrants 
of all classes and all confessions, rapidly gathered, and 
whence they gradually extended their settlement into the 
surrounding country. Even as early as 1703, we find a con- 
siderable body of Germans in Montgomery county, as far as 
“The Swamp,” which received its name of ‘“Falkner’s 
Swamp” from the first German Lutheran minister who offi- 
ciated in North America, and who was in that year or- 
dained for this purpose by the Swedish Lutheran ministers 
in the old Swedes’ church in Philadelphia. 

By this time, the beginning of the eighteenth century, all 
Germany was aroused to the subject of emigration to Ameri- 
ca. Especially was this the case in the Palatinate,§ which 
had, ever since 1560, been the scene of religious persecution, 
first of Lutherans by the Calvinistic Electors, and then of 


*Proud, Hist. of Pennsylvania, p. 220. 

{Liber ubi supra, p. 40. {See above, p. 40. 

2The Lower Palatinate, generally called simply “the Palatinate,” (in 
German, “Die Pfalz,”) was situated upon both sides of the Rhine, and 
embracing a territory of 1600 square miles, included not only the coun- 
try at present so called, and under the government of Bavaria, but also 
parts of territories, nuw incorporated with Prussia, Baden, Nassau and 
some other states. 
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both Lutherans and Calvinists by the French Jesuits and 
Romish Electors. The Eiector, John Casimir, forcibly ex- 
pelled all Lutheran professors from the University of Hei- 
delberg, deposed and banished the Lutheran pastors and 
preachers, and made the Calvinistic or Reformed Church, the 
religion of the State. But the Lutherans still maintained 
their ground and even increased in numbers and strength 
during a century of persecution which they suffered at the 
hands of their Reformed brethren. But when, in 1673, 
Louis the Fourteenth invaded and desolated the Palatinate, 
(he had already, in 1665, seized upon the greater part of Al- 
sace,) both Reformed and Lutherans were involved in the 
same misfortunes. The celebrated Marshal Turenne was 
here guilty of cruelties which have deeply sullied his great 
name. But the injuries which he inflicted were merciful, 
compared with the atrocities perpetrated by Duras, under 
the direction of Louis and his savage minister, Louvois, in 
1688 and 1689. In the graphic language of Macaulay,* 

“Duras received orders to turn one of the fairest regions of 
Europe into adesert. The French commander announced to 
near half a million of human beings, that he granted them 

three days of grace, and that within that time they must 
shift for themselves. Soon the roads and fields, which then 
lay deep in snow, were blackened by innumerable multitudes 
of men, women and children, flying from their homes. Many 
died of cold and hunger, but enough survived to fill all the 
cities of Europe with lean and squalid beggars, who had 
once been thriving farmers and shop-keepers. * * The 
flames went up from every market-place, every hamlet, every 
parish church, every county-seat within the devoted provin- 
ces. The fields where the corn had been sown were plough- 
ed up. The orchards were hewn down. No promise of a 
harvest was left on the fertile plains near what had once been 
Frankenthal. Not a vine, not an almond-tree, was to be 
seen on the slopes of the sunny hills round what had once 
been Heidelberg. No respect was shown to palaces, to tem- 
ples, to monasteries, to infirmaries, to beautiful works of art, 
to monuments of the illustrious dead. The far-famed castle 
of the Elector Palatine, was turned into a heap of ruins. 
The adjoining hospital was sacked. The provisions, the 
medicines, the pallets on which the sick lay were destroyed. 
The very stones, of which Manheim had been built, were 


* History of England, IJ, 112 
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flung into the Rhine. The magnificent cathedral of Spires 
perished, and with it the marble sepulchres of eight Czesars. 
The coffins were broken open. The ashes were scattered to 
the winds.” Scarcely had Heidelberg been rebuilt and the 
semblance of order been restored in the country to which its 
scattered inhabitants had returned upon the invitation of 
their conquerors, when the same scenes were (in 1693) re- 
enacted. To all this was soon added the horrors of religious 
persecution by the combined powers of their native prince 
and the French conqueror. The same year (1685) in which 
the edict of Nantes, which guaranteed religious liberty to the 
French nation, was revoked, a Roman Catholic (Gustavus 
Leopold, of the Zweibriicken line,) became the hereditary 

rince of the Palatinate. During the French occupation 
Fouls transferred to German soil the horrors of his unmerci- 
ful dragonnades. Swarms of Jesuits and other priests, booted 
and spurred missionaries, leaving the sword and the blunder- 
buss as arguments to enforce conviction, swarmed in every 
town, and intruded into every house, both in city and coun- 
try, not only in the Palatinate, but also in Alsace, the con- 
quest of which Louis had completed by treacherously seizing 
Strasburg, during a truce in 1681.* 

The peace of Ryswich, (1697,) although it was expected 
to set limits to the encroachments and ravages of France, or 
rather of its rapacious monarch, and for a time removed his 
desolating legions from the Palatinate and neighboring re- 
gions of Germany, by no means terminated the sufferings of 
the persecuted Protestants. On the country, this very treaty 
laid the foundation for new difficulties, and afforded a pretext 
for the continuance of old oppressions and the infliction of 
new grievances. The fourth article contained the insidious 
clause, “Provided, however, that the Roman Catholic religion 
shall remain in the places thus restored, in the condition in 
which it now is.”+ The French having, during their posses- 
sion of the German territories, forcibly suppressed the exer- 
cise of Protestantism, and established Romanism as com- 
pletely as they could, and the apostate Elector of the 
Palatinate, imitating their example, the grossest injustice 
was perpetrated by this provision, which only the criminal 
carelessness of the Protestant negotiators could have permit- 


*Menzel, Hist. Germ., IT, 491. 
+“Religione tamen Catholica Romana in locis sic restitutis, in statu 
quo, nunc estremanente.” Heinsius, “Historia Keclesiast.,” I, 1163. 
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ted to be incorporated with the treaty." Its effect was to rob 
the Lutherans, especially, of several hundred churches, and 
the Reformed suffered in the same way from an edict of the 
Elector Palatine, John William, which was called the ‘‘Simul- 
taneum,” and decreed that all their churches should be used 
in common by them and the Romanists. In the same way 
also, the Protestants were deprived of their church-lands 
and funds for the support of their pastors and schools. 
Philip of the Pfalz, also enforced the maxim, ‘‘Cujus regio, 
ejus religio,” (“the ruler determines the religion of his terri- 
tory,’) and imitated Louis XIV. in his tyranny towards his 
Protestant subjects, who emigrated from their wretched coun- 
try in great numbers. Louis, notwithstanding the peace, 
marched troops into the district of Miimpelgard, in Wiirtem- 
berg, in 1799, and there established the services and forms 
of the Romish church. At the same time the Jesuits re- 
commenced the persecution of those, whom they denounced 
as heretics, in all the imperial provinces, especially in Silesia, 
which was abandoned by numbers of its native inhabitants.t 
In the midst of all these difficuties, the war of the ‘‘Span- 
ish Succession,’’{ as it is commonly termed, broke out, and 
the countries bordering on the Rhine were again and again 
overrun, now by the invading armies of France, and then by 
the opposing armies of the allies. This war lasted until 1712, 
so that for more than half a century the devoted inhabitants 
of the countries on both sides of the Rhine, from the Doubs 
to the Waal, and from the sources of the Danube to the Elbe, 
were kept in constant alarm and excitement ; their cities burnt, 
their fields ravaged, their citizens slaughtered, their temples 
desecrated, and almost every form of suffering and wretched- 
ness made familiar to them. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that thousands and tens of thousands should 
have their thoughts directed to the possibility of reaching some 
peaceful asylum where they might hope to be secure from these 
attacks of merciless enemies, where they might worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience, and where they might 


*Many of the Protestant parties to this treaty declared that they had 
never heard of any such proposition, and protested against it in the most 
solemn manner. 


+Menzel, Hist. of Germany, IT, 503. 


{The object of this war was to prevent the union of the thrones of 
France and Spain, which was another object of the ambition of Louis 


XIV. 
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have some prospect of reaping the fruits of their labors, and 
providing for their wives and children, at least, the necessaries 
of life. Already in 1672, when Louis XIV, at the height of 
power, was carrying everything before him, and before the 
people of Holland had determined to trust their country to 
the mercy of the sea rather than of a savage conqueror, the 
heroic William of Orange had proposed to his countrymen, 
that if they could in no other way maintain their indepen- 
dence, they should, like the Athenians of old, embark on 
board their fleet and sail to their East Indian possessions, 
where they would be beyond the reach of their powerful and 
implacable enemy. But the American colonies of Great 
Britain were now stretched from the neighborhood of Florida 
to the St. Lawrence, and the capacities of that part of the 
continent, its vast extent, its beauty, its fertility and its 
healthful climate were beginning to be understood. England 
and Holland, united, had complete command of the sea, and 
their immense military and commercial marine was capable 
of transporting any number of emigrants who might be dis- 
posed to seek new homes in that distant clime. The saga- 
cious Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, had already, in 1624, 
directed the attention of Germany to American colonization 
as ‘“‘a refuge for the wives and daughters of persecuted Pro- 
testants,”” and now the time had arrived when this prolific 
idea of the great statesmas was to bear abundant fruit among 
the people upon whose attention it had been especially urged. 
The emigrants, who had gone from the neighborhood of 
Cleves and Worms to Pennsylvania, sent back the most fa- 
vorable account of their new home, its soil, its climate and 
its laws.* They were assured that peace, plenty, liberty of 
conscience and every earthly blessing awaited them in the 
New World. In 1707, the vicinity of Landau, in the south- 
ern part of the Palatinate, was again laid waste, and the 
congregation of a young Lutheran pastor, named Joshua 
Kocherthal, were among the severest sufferers. Flying with 
his wife and three children first to Holland and then to Eng- 
land, he proved to be another Joshua to lead his coun- 
try men, not across the Jordan, but over the wide Atlantic, 
into a new Canaan. Arriving in London with some forty 
members of his flock, he there became acquainted with the 


*See “Prof. Daniel Falkner, Nachrichten von Pennsylvanien, Frank- 
furt, 1702, and “*Melch. Adam Pastorius Beschreibung von Pennsylva- 
nien,” Frankfurt u. Leipsic, 1704. 
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Rey. Antony William Boehme, who was, at that time, chaplain 
to Prince George of Denmark, the husband of the reigning 
Queen Anne,* with whom also he appears to have possessed 
great influence even after the death of her consort. En- 
couraged and supported by Boehme, Kocherthal presented a 
petition to the Queen wherein he requested, that he and his 
flock might be settled in some part of the British possessions 
in America. This petition the Queen referred to the “Lords 
Commissioners of Trades and Plantations,” by whom Amer- 
ican colonial affairs generally were managed, with an intima- 
tion of her pleasure that they should give it a favorable an- 
swer. This they accordingly did in a report dated the 28th 
of April, 1708.+ This report, (signed by Lord Stanford, 
Ph. Meadows and Herbert J. Pulteney) after recapitulating 
the number and character of the petitioners, and the misfor- 
tunes which they suffered at the hands of the French, pro- 
ceeds to state that careful inquiries had been made in regard 
to the characters of both ministers and people, and that they 
were found to be unblemished, and passes on to give certain 
reasons for settling them in New York rather than in Jamai- 
ca or Antego (Antigua), as had been at first proposed. It 
was suggested that the climate of New York, being more like 
that of their native country, was better suited to their consti- 
tution, and that they might be presented with the usual 
quantity of ground (forty acres) given to emigrants upon 
Hudson’s River, where they might also be usefully employed 
in the production of naval stores, and “‘as a frontier against 
the French and their Indians.” It was also recommended to 
send them over to America in the transport-ships which were 
to accompany Lord Lovelace, who was just going out to New 
York as its Governor, and also to supply them with tools for 
agricultural purposes, as well as with provisions for a year 
after their arrival, or until they could reap the crops which 
they were to cultivate for their subsistence. Provision was, 
likewise, to be made for the support of a school and church, 
by the donation of a glebe of 500 acres. Mr. Kocherthal 
was to be allowed to sell a part of the glebe for his present 
support in New York, besides which, the Queen likewise gave 
him a gratuity of £20 for his outfit. The whole party were 
made “free denizens” of England, that is, invested with cer- 


*See Heinsius, Kirchen Historie I, p. 583. 
tSee the report in the “Documentary History of New York,” Vol. III, 
pp. 541-543, Albany, 1850. 
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tain rights of citizenship, guaranteeing to them the protec- 
tion of the State, and were also furnished with provisions for 
their voyage. 

Whilst Kocherthal and his company were preparing for 
their voyage, another small party of German fugitives, four- 
teen in number, arrived in London, three of them from Hol- 
stein, the others from the Palatinate, where they had the 
year before, been involved in the same misfortunes of the 
French invasion. On their behalf Kocherthal addressed a 
second petition to the Queen, to which she gave an equally 
gracious answer, recommending the Lords of Trade to extend 
to them the same liberal provision that had already been 
made for their countrymen.* 

Being compelled to wait upon the movements of the Royal 
Governor, Lord Lovelace, who was to take out with him his 
wife and family, and to be honored and protected by a con- 
siderable fleet, it was several months before this little com- 
pany could start upon the voyage, to which they must have 
looked forward with so much anxiety. At length, however, 
towards the beginning of October, 1708, they embarked in a 
transport, called the Globe, and set sail for New York. This 
little party, who may be considered as the pioneers of the 
German Lutheran Church in New York, consisted of the 
following fifty-three persons: The pastor, Joshua Kocher- 
thal, his wife Sibylla, and three children; Lawrence Schwis- 
ser, wife and child; Henry Rennau, his wife and her two 
unmarried sisters, and two children; Andrew Volck, wife 
aud three children; Michael Weigand, wife and three chil- 
dren; Jaeob Weber, wife and two children; Jacob Pletel, 
wife and three daughters; John Fischer, wife and son; Mel- 
chior Guelch, wife and two daughters; Isaac Tuerch, a young 
man of twenty-three, and unmarried; Peter Rose and his 
wife; Maria Wemarin,} a widow and her daughter two years 
of age; Isaac Faber, wife and son; Daniel Fiere, wife and 
two sons, and Herman Schueneman, who was from Holstein, 
the rest of his countrymen having found situations in the 
family of Lord Lovelace. In this ship there was also a body 
of soldiers, just recruited for the army in America. Their 

*Documents relative to the Colonial History of New York, Vol. V, 
pp. 44, 52, 53, 54. 

+Mr. Rupp tells us (in the Introduction to his “Thirty Thousand 
Names,” p. XV,) this lady was the mother of Daniel Fiere, but as her 


age is given in the official list at 37, and his at 34, there must be a mis- 
take somewhere. 
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voyage was rough, but somewhat expeditious for the times, 
continuing for about ten weeks. Lord Lovelace reached 
New York on the 18th of December, 1708, and the Germans 
shortly after. They had suffered chiefly for the want of wa- 
ter, for which they had signalled their consorts at sea, but 
could obtain no relief from them, im consequence of the 
stormy weather.* The weather was also extremely cold, so 
that Lord Lovelace wrote home to the Government, that, in 
his opinion, no ship ought to be sent from England to New 
York after the close of August. 

Safely landed in New York, the emigrants were very kind- 
ly treated by the local authorities, to whom they had been 
recommended in very strong terms by the home government 
as well as by the new Governor. As the season was so far 
advanced, they could not go on to the Jands which had been 
promised to them until the following spring. In the mean 
time they were supported by the Queen’s liberality, each per- 
son receiving a daily allowance of 9d, the clergyman being, 
likewise, provided with house rent and fuel, which was con- 
tinued to those who needed it for nearly two years.t As 
soon as the spring opened, the whole party were sent up to 
the lands which had in the interval been selected for them, 
and were furnished with the most necessary tools for erecting 
their houses, clearing their lands, and cultivating their gar- 
dens. Most of them were farmers, though many had also 
been engaged in the cultivation of the vine upon the sunny 
hill-sides which border the Rhine in their native land, but 
there was also among them a fair proportion of mechanics— 
one blacksmith, one carpenter, one weaver and one stocking- 
maker. 

The lands given to this first company of Palatines, were 
situated on the west bank of the Hudson, about sixty miles 
above the city of New York, in what was then called Ulster, 
but is now Orange county, in the neighborhood of the pres- 
ent town of Newburg. The hilly and mountainous character 
of this part of the State, commonly called the Highlands, is 
well known. But the little colony was settled upon a stream 
then called Quassaich, but now Chambers’ creek, where they 
had the advantage of meadow-lands as well as the uplands. 
Although the soil of this region is not equal in fertility to 


*See a letter of Lord Lovelace, in the “Documents rel. to the Col. 


Hist.,” Vol. V, p. 67. 
*Documentary History of N. Y., UI, pp. 544—551. 
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some of the more level and alluvial districts, and is better 
adapted to grazing than to the culture of grain, yet its salu- 
brity, its situation upon the Hudson and its nearness to New 
York and Albany, made it one of the most eligible locations 
in the province. Here were all the elements of temporal 
prosperity, but, unfortunately, religious dissensions, the seeds 
of which, as we have already seen, had been so widely sown 
in their native land, here again broke forth, and finally sep- 
arated this little community. A portion of the second party, 
on whose behalf Kocherthal had so kindly petitioned the 
Queen of England, and for whom he had obtained the same 
advantages as for his own parishoners, appear to have been 
members of the Reformed Church, could not harmonize with 
the doctrines of the Lutheran pastor, and finally, about the 
year 1712, withdrew from the settlement. Most of them, as 
Isaac Tuerch, Madam Wemar, Isaac Faber and Daniel Fiere, 
seem to have removed to Pennsylvania, where their descend- 
ants are still to be found.* In 1719, those who had contin- 
ued upon the lands where they were originally settled, re- 
ceived deeds for them, at the rate of fifty acres for each 
member of the family, together with the glebe of 500 acres, 
making altogether 2,190 acres thus appropriated to their use 
and given to them in fee simple. Shortly before the deeds 
were made out, pastor Kocherthal had deceased, but his 
widow and children received their full share of 250 acres. 
At this time there were only twenty-seven of the original 
party residing upon their lands, some of them having already 
sold out their claims, as was also done by the remainder by 
the year 1751, by which time none of the original settlers, or 
their descendants, were to be found in that neighborhood. 
The reason of this appears to have been that they preferred 
selling off their poorer lands and removing to more fertile 
districts, where their countrymen and members of the same 
church were more numerous. In doing this, they unfortu- 
nately sacrificed their glebe-land, which had by this time be- 
come very valuable, and upon which the grasping provincial 
church of England had, at an early day, set its heart.¢ Al- 
though the glebe was granted “for the maintenance of a 
Lutheran minister, and his successors forever,” and “for the 


*Isaac Tuerch obtained a grant of land in Berks county, Pa. as early 
as 1712. See Rupp’s “Thirty Thousand Names, p. XVII, Gen. Introd. 

+For some of the most important facts in regard to this controversy 
relative to the Newburg glebe-lands, see O’Callaghan’s “Documentary 
History of New York,” Vol. ILI, pp. 576 and 583 to 603. 
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sole and proper use, benefit and behoof of a Lutheran minis- 
ter, to serve and have care of the inhabitant, of the same two 
thousand one hundred and ninety acres of land,” the Epis- 
copalians, favored by the colonial authorities, finally, in 1752, 
took possession of it and appropriated it to the use of their 
church—one of the most flagrant of those acts by which they 
finally excited against them the indignation of the colonists, 
and prepared the way for the great movement of the Revo- 
lution of 1776, by which their church was almost swept from 
the United Colonies, which then became the United States of 
North America. 

The news of Kocherthal’s kind reception in England, and 
the arrangement made for conveying him and his friends to 
America, spread rapidly through Germany, and awakened 
a strong desire in multitudes to reach the same asylum, 
which many, doubtless, pictured to themselves as an earthly 
paradise. Besides this, various speculators were now anxious 
to obtain settlers for large tracts of land, which they had 
purchased in America upon condition of transporting to 
them a certain number of coldnists within a given time. 
Among these were Christopher de Graffenried and Lewis 
Michelle, from the Canton of Berne, in Switzerland,* who 
had already, in 1706, purchased from the Lords Proprietors 
of North Carolina ten thousand acres of land between the 
river Neuse and Cape Fear, in virtue of which, Graffenried 
was, in accordance with Locke’s feudal Constitution of North 
Carolina, created a Baron. It was, perhaps, these gentle- 
men, or their agents, who had various books scattered over 
Germany, and especially in the Palatinate, giving the most 
glowing descriptions of America in general, and North Car- 
olina in particular. One of these, with Queen Anne’s pic- 
ture as a frontispiece, and the title page printed in letters of 
gold, was called “The Golden Book,” and urged the perse- 
cuted Palatines to come to England, assuring them of Her 
Majesty’s protection and liberal provision for all their neces- 
sities.| But the terrible winter of 1709, seemed to fill up 
the measure of suffering in the Palatinate, and increased a 
thousand fold the motives for emigration. Western Europe 
had never before known such intense cold. The birds froze 


*Williamson’s History of N. Carolina, I, p. 178. 

+See the Journal of the House of Commons, XVI, 596 et seq., where 
we have a Parliamentary investigation of the eauses leading to the emi- 
gration of the Germans to Great. Britain. 
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in the air and beasts in the forest, and multitudes of men 
perished from the combined effects of cold and hunger. Even 
olives and vines and fruit-trees perished; the winter grains 
were destroyed, and everything portended a fearful aggrava- 
tion of the famine from which France and Germany were at 
this time already suffering. 

As soon as the roads were passable, in the spring of 1709, 
vast numbers were already prepared to enter upon their jour- 
ney; and as the season advanced, it appeared as though the 
whole Palatinate, as well as many of the adjacent countries, 
were to be emptied of their inhabitants. Masses of men, 
women and children, poured down towards the Rhine and the 
North Sea, seeming, as they moved onward, to gather and 
swell like the increasing waters of some mighty river. They 
came up from the extremities of Alsace, and from every part 
of the valley of the Moselle; from the Black Forest of Ba- 
den, where the Danube rises; from Wirtemberg along the 
Neckar; from the Upper Palatinate, which is watered by the 
Noab, one of the tributarieg of the Danube; from the old 
Franconian Circle, through which the Mayn meanders, before 
it reaches Darmstadt and Hesse, Hanau and Frankfurt, 
whence, also, many entered upon their long pilgrimage. 
Multitudes also came from Westphalia, from the valleys of 
the Ruhr and the Lippe; from Nassau, which the Lahn wa- 
ters, and from the Archbishopric of Mayence, as well as from 
every other country of their fatherland cursed by priestly 
tyranny or by religious bigotry. Not only whole families, 
but whole villages, the pastor and his flock, the farmer, the 
vine-dresser, the mechanic and the miner, started upon their 
course as if by one common impulse. Such had been their 
sufferings in the past, and so dark were their prospects for 
the future, that they could no longer hesitate to sever the ties 
that bound them to their native land. And yet, as the spring 
opened upon them, and summer began once more to clothe 
their native hills and vales with verdure and with beauty, 
they could not fail to cast many a fond and lingering look at 
the land which they were leaving, as they supposed, forever. 
But a ruthless enemy had taken possession of their native 
fields, their towns and cities were in ruins, their houses and 
homes were still reeking with blood and smoking from the 
torch of the foreign incendiary, and even their native prince, 
who should have protected them as a father, was often more 
cruel than the hired mercenary of.the foreign invader. Thus 
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rudely were the ties, that should have bound them to home 
and native land, se wered. 

Many of them, embarking with the fragments of their little 
worldly property upon the Rhine, floated ‘down its ever-widen 
ing and deepening current, amid its picturesque or sublime 
scenery, its vine-clad hills, still beautiful, though stripped of 
much of their former verdure by the late inclement winter ; 
its castled crags, which still frowned in feudal pride over the 
quiet valleys below them, its once magnificent cities, wealthy 
towns and smiling villages, until they reached the low lands 
ef Holland, and then, by the Waal, the Lech, the Vecht, or 
some of its canals, reachedsAmsterdam, or Rotterdam, or 
Leyden, or some other of its great ports, where they expect- 
ed to find vessels which would convey them over the North 
Sea to England. Others performed their long and weary 
pilgrimage on foot, and finally arrived, heart-sick and travel- 
soiled, and often without a groschen in their pockets, at the 
saine points. But their Dutch kinsmen, then allied with the 
Emperor of Germany and with England, in the attempt to 
check the aggressions of Louis XIV, received these exiles 
for the most part with kindness, and for the transportation of 
many to England, provision was already made. 

Sut for the appearance of such an immense body of poor 
and helpless strangers, neither the English Government nor 
the English people were at first prepared. There were not 
public houses enough in London for their reception, and, if 
there had been, the poor refugees had but little wherewith to 
repaythe generally exorbitant demands of an English hostelry. 
They were, therefore, compelled to encamp in the open air, 
at Blackheath, in the neighborhood of London. Hither they 
continued to come, from day to day and from week to week, 
until upwards of forty thousand are said to have been there, 
encamped at one time. The appearance of so large a body 
of foreigners, employing a language which they could not 
understand, at first excited the prejudices and jealousy of 
the ignorant London populace, and the subject was even in- 
troduced into the House of Commons.* But British benev- 
olence and generosity soon triumphed over these narrow 
prejudices, and collections were soon taken up, throughout 
England, for the benefit of these poor and persecuted Protest- 
ants, which in a short time amounted to one pound sterling a 


*Journal of the House of Commons, Vol. XVI, p. 596, et seq. 
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head, for young and old, Commissioners having been appoint- 
ed, by the Queen, for its collection and disbursement. Par- 
liament, also, granted ten thousand pounds (fifty thousand 
dollars) for their immediate relief, and still larger sums, sub- 
sequently for their transportation to the places in which they 
were finally settled, and for their support there, until they 
could provide for themselves. For their permanent relief 
and settlement, various plans were proposed. Some were 
embarked for the Scilly Isles, but after living for some weeks in 
their ships, were again landed, fortunate, no doubt, in never 
reaching those barren island. Three or four thousand were 
sent to Ireland, where they received a liberal grant of lands, 
in the county of Limerick, in the neighborhood of Arbela 
and Adair, and in the town of Rathkeale, where their des- 
cendants still reside, retaining their language and their reli- 
gion, and, distinguished by German thrift, have become the 
most prosperous farmers in that part of Ireland, where they 
are still known by the name of “German Palatines.’’* 
Graffenried and Michelle proposed to the Queen’s Commis- 
sioners to transport one hundred families to their lands in 
North Carolina, and there give each family two hundred and 
fifty acres of land, which they were to enjoy, for five years, 
free of all charge, after which they were to pay an annual 
rent, of two pence per acre; they were also to be furnished 
with provisions for twelve months, for which they were to pay 
at the end of the following year, and were to be furnished 
gratis, with the tools necessary for the erection of their houses. 
It was, also, stipulated that they should be provided, with- 
in four months after their arrival, with a certain number of 
cows, hogs and sheep, for which they were to pay at the end 
of seven years; half of their increase being, also, given to the 
proprietors, by way of interest for their outlay of money. 
The Royal Commissioners allowed Graffenried and Michelle 
five pound sterling per head, for transporting their emigrants 
to North Carolina, and the simple-hearted Germans (amount- 


*Wolfgang Menzel, in his “History of Germany,” (Vol. IIT, pp. 446, 
and 447, Bohn’s ed.), has fallen into some singular and almost unac- 
‘countable mistakes, which do but little credit to his aceuracy as an histo- 
rian. He represents “numbers as perishing from starvation in England 
—the survivors compelled to work like slaves in mines, and in the culti- 
vation of uninhabited islands—sent over to Ireland, where they swelled 
the number of beggars”—statements which have scarcely a shadow of 
truth in them. His note on page 449 is also ludicrously false in its 
main statements. 
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ing, in all, to six hundred and fifty), put their share of the 
public collections, amounting to one pound each, into the 
hands of Graffenried and Michelle, to be réfunded upon their 
arrival in America.* Leaving England sometime in October, 
they reached the mouth of the Neuse in December, 1709, 
ascending which, to the point where the Trent flows into it, 
they there landed and encamped, until they could erect 
houses for themselves. This is the origin of the town-of 
Newbern, which received its name from the native place of 
Graffenried, the chief of this expedition. But Graffenried 
was a needy adventurer, and soon abandoned the enterprise 
and returned to Switzerland, leaving the poor emigrants to 
shift for themselves, and without any kind of titles for their 
lands, which he had mortgaged to Thomas Pollock, for eight 
hundred pounds sterling. ‘The mortgage not being paid off, 
Pollock’s heirs finally took possession of their lands, but the 
poor settlers were, in some measure, indemnified by a grant 
of ten thousand acres of land, which the British Government 
gave them, free from all rents and taxes for ten years. 

In the meantime, within the second year of their settle- 
ment, this Palatine company was almost destroyed by its In- 
dian neighbors. The native tribes upon the coast, like those 
further north, had been rapidly dwindling away ever since 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s first attempt to colonize the country, in 
1685. One tribe which was then said to be able to bring 
three thousand warriors into the field, was now reduced to 
fifteen wretched individuals; another had entirely disappear- 
ed, and of others the merest fragments were left. But the 
Tuscaroras and Corees, dwelling further inland, and holding 
but little intercourse with the whites, had escaped the con- 
tamination of their vices, and the poison of their rum, ever 
more fatal to the North American Indians, than the fire arms 
and superior knowledge of their invaders. The two tribes, 
just mentioned, had, for some time, observed with jealousy 
and with increasing uneasiness, the growing numbers of the 
whites, and the steady advance of their settlements into the 
interior of their country. The intrusion of a surveyor, whom 
they found engaged upon their territory, with his chain and 
compass, aroused them to a sense of their danger, and impelled 
them to seek for the utter extermination of their dangerous 
neighbors. Graffenried and Lawson, the surveyor, were 
seized, and the latter put to death, the other making a nar- 
row escape.t By a well concerted plan, they, in one night, 

*Williamson’s History of N. Carolina, I, pp. 178—186. 

7Dancroft, list. U. S., ILL, 320 
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cut off one hundred and thirty of the settlers, from the Roan- 
oke, along Pamlico Sound, to the Neuse. According to the 
usages of Indian warfare, men, women and children were in- 
discriminately butchered. The savages passed from village 
to village, and from house to house, with the swiftness, as 
well as with the ferocity of wolves, and had not a few indi- 
viduals managed to escape and carry the alarm to the more 
distant settlements, not a white man would have been left in 
North Carolina to tell the story of their destruction. The 
Germans, notwithstanding Graffenried’s treaty in their favor, 
were severe sufferers,* and the progress of their settlements 
was greatly interrupted, until 1715, when peace was finally 
concluded with the Corees, the Tuscaroras having, two years 
previously, emigrated in a body to the North, where they were 
taken into the confederacy of the Five Nations, of which 
they now formed the sixth. After the restoration of 
peace, the industrial and frugal habits of the Germans se- 
cured their usual reward of quiet, prosperity and happiness. 

But the great mass of German emigration to America was, 
providentially, directed to the North, although the object for 
which they were first sent in large bodies to New York, might 
have been more successfully attained in North Carolina. Na- 
val stores being, just at that period, an objeet of great im- 
portance to the British nation and government, the idea was 
suggested that the Palatines might be successfully employed 
in their production, in the manufacture of tar, turpentine and 
rosin, and the cultivation of hemp in some part of the prov- 
inces, favorable to these pursuits. -Col. Robert Hunter, who 
was appointed as Governor of New York and New Jersey, in 
September, 1709, (Lord Lovelace having died the 6th of 
March preceding) appears to have suggested this idea to the 
Lords of the Board of Trade. He proposed to take with 
him to New York, three thousand of the Palatines, and 
settle them at points, where it was supposed that the articles, 
just mentioned, could be most readily raised and manufactur- 
ed. After some consideration, his plans were adopted by the 
Board of trade, and recommended to the Government for 
adoption, in a report, of which we give the following abstract : 

The report commences by observing, that the Province of 
New York being the most advanced frontier of the British 
colonies on the continent of America, its defence and preser- 
vation are of the utmost importance to the security of all the 


Williamson's Llistory of N. Carolina, I, 275—-2s1 
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rest. It was then argued, that the settlement of the Pala- 
tines, in that Province, would aid in its protection, not only 
against the French of Canada, but also against the restless 
Indian tribes. It was also stated that there were, on the 
Iludson and Mohawk rivers, large bodies of pines, suitable 
for the production of turpentine and tar and the manufacture 
of rosin and pitch, and on these rivers, also, there were large 
bodies of land belonging to the Crown, upon which the Ger- 
mans might be settled. Here it was proposed that they 
should be placed, either in one body, or in different settle- 
ments, as the Governor might find most desirable, several 
families being encouraged to unite and work in partnership. 
It was supposed that one man could produce, in a year, six 
tons of tar or turpentine, and that, by a proper combination, 
the quantity per head might be nearly doubled, so that six 
hundred men might produce seven thousand tons annually. 
This would amount to twelve tons for each laborer, and as 
there was a bounty of four pounds sterling, at that time, paid 
by the British Government, upon every ton of tar imported 
into the country, this alone would give about $240 for 
each person employed, so that the Government might antici- 
pate avery large profit from the operation. As only 6d a day 
was to be paid for the support of each adult, and 4d for each 
child, allowing a family to average five persons, their mainte- 
nance would cost less than $200 a year, and this the bounty 
alone would more than pay. But besides this, it was thought 
that the children might be engaged in the manufacture of 
turpentine and rosin, they could also cultivate their lands 
and raise hemp, so that there seemed to be no doubt that 
they could, in the course of a few years, repay the money, 
expended for their transportation and support. The British 
Government, also, believed that it would be for the interest 
of the nation to pay for these articles in their colonies, with 
their own manufactured goods, rather than to pay ready 
money for them, when procured in Sweden or Russia, even 
if the nominal price were somewhat greater in the former 
than in the latter case. 

It was, therefore, determined that a person acquainted 
with the production of these articles, and a suitable number 
of assistants should accompany the Palatines to New York, 
to instruct and superintend them in their work, as well as to 
select suitable localities for carrying it on. There was also 
to be an agent in New York to receive the articles manufac 
tured, keep an account of them, and act as disbursing agent 
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of the funds, devoted to the sustenance of the Palatines, for 
whom he was also to keep an account, giving each individual 
the proper credit for all the articles manufactured by him, 
and also for the bounty allowed by law to all colonial impor- 
ters of naval stores, there manufactured. 

In consideration of the services thus rendered, the Gover- 
nor of New York was directed to grant, under the seal of 
that Province, without fee or reward, forty acres of land per 
head, to each family, to them and their heirs, forever, under 
the usual quit-rent, which was to commence and be payable 
after seven years from the date of each respective grant. 
And, finally, it was proposed that immediately upon the arri- 
val in New York, the Palatines should be naturalized, with- 
out fee or reward, that they might enjoy all the privileges 
and advantages of the inhabitants of that Province.* 

Whatever doubts they might have as to the working of this 
plan, its advantages were too obvious to be lightly rejected by 
‘the homeless, houseless and starving Palatines. It offered 
them immediate support and provision for themselves and 
families, and the prospect of new homes, happiness, and even 
landed estates, in what was represented to them as the very 
paradise of the Western world. Governor Hunter had, there- 
fore, no difficulty in obtaining as many of them as he desired, 
to go with him to New York, in order to make this experi- 
ment. Within a few days after the presentation of this plan, 
the representatives of three thousand Palatines came forward 
and signed an article, wherein they engaged to go to the 
Province of New York, there to settle in such places as 
might be allotted to them, and to remain there with their 
families, in such bodies or societies,.as should be thought use- 
ful or necessary, either for carrying on the manufacture of 
things, proper for naval stores, or for the defence of them- 
selves and the rest of her Majesty’s subjects, against the 
French, or any other of her Majesty’s enemies, and not, 
upon any account, to quit said Province without first obtain- 
ing leave from the Governor for so doing, employing and oc- 
cupying themselves and families as proposed, and behaving 
themselves, in all respects, as dutiful subjects of her Majes- 
ty, or her representative, the Governor of New York, for the 
time being. 

During their sojourn in England, this party of Palatines 


*Documentary History of N. Y., V, pp. 117—120. 
Flbid. pp: 120—121. 
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also received the most benevolent attention from the Rev. 
Mr. Boehme, by whom they were furnished with Bibles and 
other religious books, the good results of which some of them, 
many years after their settlement in America, related with 
tears of gratitude, to Dr. Muhlenberg and other missionaries 
and pastors, by whom they were visited.* Their bodily 
wants were, also, most carefully attended to by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, the collections, taken up for them 
in the churches and in other ways, amounting, as we have 
already seen, to very considerable sums. 

The fleet (consisting of ten ships) being at length ready, 
the weary exiles, almost reduced to despair, by their many 
disappointments and long delays, went aboard their various 
vessels, at Portsmouth, whence they set sail in the dead of 
winter, that is to say, on Christmas day, 1709. A long and 
dreary voyage was before them, and their sufferings from 
cold, long confinement and want of suitable provisions, must 
have been exceedingly severe. For six months they were 
tossed about, by the wintry storms, upon the Atlantic, and 
it was not until the 12th of June,f 1710, that they reached 
their port of destination, in New York. Stowed together in 
the steerage of ships of no great size, some carrying double the 
number that they ought to have had, with a scant allowance 
of poor provisions, their sufferings must have been terriffic. 
But no record, of the incidents of this voyage, has come 
down to us. Only here and there we have a startling sug- 
gestion as to the facts of the case. Thus Gov. Hunter{ an- 
nounces to the Board of Trade (July 24th, something over a 
month after his arrival) that the Herbert Frigate, containing 
their tents and arms, had been cast away, on the east end of 
Long Island, the Berkley Castle, left at Portsmouth, had not 
yet been heard from, “the poor people have been mighty 
sickly,” and ‘“‘we have lost above four hundred and seventy 
of our number.” Thomas Benson, ‘‘Chyrurgeon” (Surgeon) 
“to the transport-ship, the Lyon of Lieth, whereof Captain 
Stevens was commander,” says§ that there were three hun- 
dred and thirty persons on board that ship, “all sick at the 
same time, with no one but himself to assist them.” But 


*Hailische Nachrichten. 

{When the ship Lyon arrived. See Document. fist. II], 551. Gov. 
Ilunter came in two days later. 

$O'Callaghan’s Document. Llist., IL, 554. 
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John Conrad Weiser, who was himself a sufferer in these try- 
ing scenes, says, that the number of emigrants was between 
three and four thousand, and that out of this number about 
seventeen hundred died, either on board their ships, or soon 
after landing.* This is an awful mortality, rivaling even the 
the horrors of the middle passage in slave ships. 

Upon their arrival in New York, the city authorities stood 
aghast at the scene which these vessels presented. The offi- 
cers of the port, who boarded them, thought that they had 
been suffering from the plague, or “some contagious disease,” 
and so reported to the Mayor, who forthwith convened the 
Corporation, and presented a petition to the Council, praying 
that the emigrants might “not be permitted to come within 
the city.” It was, therefore, ordered that they should be 
landed on Natten (now Governor’s) Island, where huts were 
soon erected for them, and other arrangements made for 
their accommodation. A committee was also appointed to 
draw up a scheme for their government, in accordance with 
which, several of their own number were commissioned as 
Justices of the Peace, for the preservation of good order 
among them. 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings of the poor emi- 
grants, thus landed upon a foreign shore. It is true, they 
had at last reached their desired haven, their land of promise 
in the New World. Andin the leafy month of June, every- 
thing looked gay and beautiful around them. New York 
Bay spread out its beautiful panorama; the mighty Hudson 
poured down its vast tribute of waters to the ocean, which 
rolled and roared and gleamed in ever-changing beauty, be- 
yond them; and the green forests and blue hills of Long Is- 
land, Manhatten and New Jersey shone, like a vision of fairy- 
land, all around them. But most of them were too much 
broken down by disease and dispirited by suffering, to enjoy, 
or even to notice these glorious features of the strange land, 
which they had at length reached. There was scarcely a 
family that had not lost a husband or a wife, a son ora 
daughter. If we take Gov. Hunter’s statement, they had 
been more than decimated; but if Mr. Weiser had been 
properly informed, more than one out of every three had 
perished! Nearly fifty widows and a hundred orphans, that 
had lost one or both of their parents, still remained at New 


*Document. V, pp. 553—355. 
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York the winter after their arrival in America.* There was 
a young widow of three and twenty, left utterly alone—hus- 
band and children all gone, and there was an old lady of 
sixty-seven in the same “position, —which the more desolate, 
it would be difficult to say. Here was a mother with five 
children, the youngest not yet two years old, and her oldest 
son but eighteen, and there another with three daughters, 
the oldest just sixteen. But still more sad was the condition 
of those left without either father or mother, or any earthly 
friend, upon whom they could lean for support. There was 
nearly a score of helpless little ones, the youngest of whom 
was not yet three, and the oldest nine years of age, and as 
many more, between that and fifteen. The hearts of the good 
people of New York, and the surrounding country and villa- 
ges, melted in compassion at such a sight, and Governor 
Ilunter soon received numerous applications from persons 
who were willing to take care of them. By the end of the 
week after their arrival, a plan for apprenticing such children 
was drawn up and made known through the public newspa- 
pers;+ and it was subsequently arranged, that the boys 
should be bound until the age of seventeen, and the girls un- 
til fifteen. Dr. Staats and Mr. Van Dam, two highly re- 
spectable gentlemen of the City Council, were appointed to 
superintend the matter, and take indentures, requiring those 
to whom they were committed, “‘to cloathe, victual and use 
them well, and to deliver them to the Government when 
called for.” Under this regulation, about eighty orphans, 
and half-orphans, were bound or apprenticed, and, it is to be 
hoped, that they were generally well treated, among the plain 
but simple-hearted people of the country, who, though not 
wealthy, had all the necessaries of life in abundance. The 
course of one of them we are able to trace, and if he could 
be taken as a representative of the whole class, their lot in 
life was sufficiently fortunate. John Peter Zenger, the son 
of Joanna Zenger, a widow with three children, ‘of whom he 
was the eldest, being at that time thirteen years of age, was 
apprenticed to William Bradford, long known as the leading 
printer of New York. Twenty years afterwards this poor 
boy had become the proprietor and publisher of the “New 
York Weekly Messenger,” one of the most influential news- 


*See the list in O’Callaghan’s Document. Hist. III, 563—565. 
7Document. Hist., II, 553. 
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papers of the day. It was in the person of this poor Pala- 
tine printer, also, that the freedom of the press in America, 
was first tested and vindicated. The trial of Zenger, for a 
libel upon the government, is one of the events by which 
American independence was fore-shadowed and _ hastened. 
Governor Cosby, one of the most corrupt and arbitrary 
agents who represented the government of Britain, in the 
Province of New York, having first had Zenger’s paper burnt 
by the common hangman, next proceeded to indict him for 
a libel. The speech ‘of Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, 
his principal advocate at his trial, is one of the most celebra- 
ted in the history of American forensic eloquence. Zenger 
was triumphantly acquitted by the jury, the city was filled 
with rejoicing at the result, and the Corporation of New York 
presented Hamilton with the freedom of the city and their 
fervent “thanks, for his learned and generous defence of the 
rights of mankind and the freedom of the press,”’ which had 
just been put in jeopardy in the person of Peter Zenger, who, 
some twenty years before, was an object of interest only as 
a helpless orphan, just able to stammer out a few words of 
broken English. 

But scarcely less helpless than these poor orphans, was a 
vast body of grown-up men and women, whom cold, hunger, 
the perils and sufferings of their voyage, anxiety, sorrow and 
sickness had brought down to the very verge of the grave, 
and who now stalked about like ghosts, without strength or 
spirit for any kind of labor. Several hundred such persons 
were compelled to remain in New York during the whole 
summer and winter succeeding their arrival, and many of 
them, no doubt, descended to an untimely grave. 

One of the first objects, claiming Gov. Hunter’s attention, 
after his arrival with the Palatines, was to select lands upon 
which to place them, so that they might successfully carry 
out the plan proposed for their emp loyment. There is a tra- 
dition among the Germans, that whilst they were encamped 
in the neighborhood of London, a deputation of Mohawk In- 
dians, who had just arrived in England, chanced to see them, 
and having inquired who they were, were moved to pity by 
their misfortunes, so that when they were, a short time after- 
wards presented to the Queen, they told her that if those 
poor pe ople could be sent over to their country, they would 
freely give them an abundance of land upon which to settle, 
and fiat they might, with the ordinary skill of the whites, 
derive a comfortable subsistence. A passage in Gov. Hun- 
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ter’s letter* to the Lords of Trade, dated the 24th of July, 
1710, seems to corroborate this idea. He there says: “Soon 
after my arrival, I sent the surveyor, with some skillful men, 
to survey the land on the Mohawk River, particularly the 
Skohare, to which the Indians had no pretence, being Col. 
Bayard’s grant.”’+ Captain Weiser asserts, in his petition to 
the Lords of Trade, (Aug. 2, 1720,) that “the Indians had 
yielded to her late Majesty, (Queen Anne) of pious memory, 
a small tract of land, called Schorie (Schoharie) for the use 
of the Palatines,” and in his subsequent memorialt (Aug. 
20, 1720) declares that the Governor had acknowledged their 
right to the land. The Governor, who was present in London 
at the time the first petition was presented, and has left his 
answer to it on record, in form of marginal notes,§ seems 
tacitly to admit the correctness of Weiser’s statement. But 
there seems to have been a strong desire on the part of 
speculators, to get those fine lands, which now form a part of 
Schoharie county, into their possession, so that Gov. Hunter 
was, in all probability, assailed by them in reference thereto 
almost as soon as he arrived in the country. It was also 
true, as the Governor stated,|| that “these lands were no 
ways fit for the design in hand, being very good lands which 
bear no pines,” out of which the tar and turpentine were to 
be made. They were, also, at too great a distance from New 
York and from navigation, by which alone, transportation 
could, at that time, be effected to any advantage. It was, 
therefore, determined to settle them on both sides of the Hud- 
son, about one hundred miles above New York. 


*Documents, V, 167. 

7A strange assertion, in view of the fact that Bayard’s title to this 
land had been revoked by the British government, on account of alleged 
fraud in its procurement, said (in the Documents, V, 16), to have been 
bought of six Indians when drunk, in the absence of the rest of the 
tribe, and still claimed by the Indians,” p. 22. 

tSee it in the “Document. Hist.” IIT, pp. 707-714. 
2Vocuments, V, 553-555. 
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ARTICLE II. 
JEPHTUAH’S VOW.—JUDGES 11: 30—40, 


Tre facts connected with this remarkable passage are well 
known and have always excited a deep interest. Jephthah, as 
he prepares to lead the children of Israel to battle against 
their oppressors, on his departure from home, with the pros- 
pect of danger before him, in earnest prayer for the Divine 
presence, formed a solemn vow or made a religious promise to 
God, that if He would prosper him in his hazardous ander- 
taking, and permit him to return victorious, whatsoever 
should first come out of his house to meet him should be de- 
voted or offered up as a sacrifice to God. A battle is fought, 
Jephthah triumphs over his foes, the Ammonites, and a decisive 
victory crowns the arms of Israel. Tidings of the result hav- 
ing reached his home in advance of his arrival, his daughter, 
an only child, with timbrels and dances, came out first to 
mect her father, that she might express her congratulations 
and bring her tribute of gratitude. The father, in the anguish 
of his heart, rent his clothes and gave utterance to his sor- 
row. On receiving an explanation, the daughter cordially 
acquiesces in his vow, and insists that he should do according 
to that which had proceeded out of his mouth. She only re- 
quests a respite of a few weeks, that she may be permitted 
to go up and down upon the mountains with her companions 
and bewail her virginity. At the end of two months, after 
the days of her mourning had expired, “she returned unto 
her father, who did with her according to his vow which he 
had vowed.” 

Critics are not agreed in their exposition of this passage. 
Some of the ablest commentators have maintained that the 
daughter was really put to death by her father, and her body 
burned as a burnt offering, whilst others suppose that she was 
only devoted or consigned to a state of perpetual virginity. 
The argument, in our judgment, is decisive against the sacri- 
fice. We suppose that Jephthah devoted her, in some special 
way, to the service of the Lord, and that was a life of celiba- 
cy, which was, no doubt, regarded as almost equivalent to an 
immolation. In support of this interpretation we offer the 
following reasons: 


I. ‘The grammatical structure of the passage allows this 
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explanation. The conjunctive particle, employed in the 31st 
verse, may be used copulatively or disjunctively. The pauci- 
ty of connecting particles in the Hebrew language makes it 
necessary, that the conjunction should sometimes be under- 
stood disjunctively, and we accordingly find it often rendered 
and, or or, both, or either. The proper meaning of the word 
is, therefore, to be ascertained by the discussion with which 
it stands connected. If we then adopt the disjunctive parti- 
cle, which is found in the marginal reading, and was first 
suggested by Kimchi, the vow will read, “Whatsoever com- 
eth ‘forth of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s, or I will offer it up for a burnt offering. Two ideas 
are then embraced in the vow, first that whatever person met 
him on his return should be the Lord’s, or dedicated to his 
service; and, secondly, that whatever beast he first encoun- 
tered, if clean, should be offered up unto the Lord for a burnt 
offering, in accordance with the regulation in the Levitical 
code concerning vows. 

II. The context itself favors this interpretation. We find 
nothing in the passage, apart from the langaage of the vow, 
which would indicate that the daughter was put to death. All 
that is stated with regard to the assumed obligation, is that 
he “did with her according to the vow which he vowed,’ 
which means nothing more than that he, in a peculiar man- 
ner, devoted her to the Lord. This more satisfactorily ex- 
plains the context than the hypothesis, that he offered her up 
as a burnt offering. ‘This also furnishes an adequate reason 
for the deep distress he manifested at meeting her on his re- 
turn. The context tells us that she was an only child. Her 
devotement, in the manner suggested, would result in the 
utter extirpation of his name and family. This in Israel was 
regarded as a serious calamity. The Hebrews were very 
anxious to transmit their name to posterity. The idea of 
consigning his daughter to perpetual celibacy and seclusion, 
and of witnessing the extinction of his lineage, excited in his 
breast the greatest grief. He knew that he could not recall 
his vow; it had been made under the most solemn circum- 
stances, and no human power could absolve him from its de- 
mands. ‘This interpretation also better explains the conduct 
of the daughter with her companions in passing a brief sea- 
son, prior to the execution of the vow, in bewailing her 
virginity. That this should be the occasion of their lamenta 
tion, in prospect of the immolation of one of their number, 
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appears both unnatural and inconsistent. But adopting the 
exposition proposed, the passage is relieved of the difficulty, 
and the very course, they would be likely to pursue, is readily 
suggested. She was about to take her final departure from 
them, to retire from the scenes in which she had been accus- 
tomed to mingle, to spend a life of celibacy, either in seclu- 
sion or some such occupation as would separate her from their 
society and exclude from her mind all hope of rearing a fam- 
ily; therefore “she went with her companions and bewailed 
her virginity upon the mountains.” Amd the sacred record 
adds, “It came to pass, at the end of two months, that she 
returned unto her father, who did with her according to the 
vow which he had vowed; and she knew no man.” On the 
supposition that at the expiration of two months she was 
sacrificed as a burnt offering, the latter clause of the verse, 
just quoted, would seem very unnatural, but with the inter- 
pretation given it is altogether reasonable and consistent. 
The vow of the father was discharged by consecrating her to 
the Lord, by devoting her exclusively to Him in the service 
of the tabernacle or some other sacred employment, instead 
of giving her to some one in marriage, and, by this means, 
perpetuating his family and extending his influence. ‘The 
daughters of Israel,” it is said, ‘“‘went yearly to lament with 
the daughters of Jephthah, the Gileadite, four days in a year.” 
The word translated to lament, in the original signifies to talk 
with, or to commune with, and, therefore, implies that Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was still living. Although she had retired 
from the world and was engaged in the service of the sanc- 
tuary, it seems natural that her former friends should visit 
her.and converse with her, should come, at appropriate sea- 
sons, to offer her their condolence and comfort. And the very 
circumstances which produced her seclusion would excite deep 
interest and awaken a warm sympathy, especially among 
those who had formerly been intimately associated with her. 

III. Our interpretation of the passage is confirmed by the 
fact that such devotements were not uncommon in Israel. 
Jewish parents sometimes dedicated their children, sons and 
daughters, to the perpetual service of God in the tabernacle 
or temple. Samuel was thus devoted to the Lord by Hannah, 
his mother. In the 31st chapter of Numbers, an account is 
given of a war of the Israelites with the Midianites, and in 
the division of the spoils, those are mentioned who were to be 
assigned to the Levites, who kept the charge of the taberna- 
cle of the Lord. We know, that there were many female, as 
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well as, male servants, employed in the religious services of 
the sanctuary. In Ezra 11 : 65 allusion is also made to sing- 
ing women as well as to singing men. Our Saviour’s remark, 
that there are some, who have made themselves eunuchs for 
the sake of the kingdom of God, would seem to imply that 
such a practice was not only authorized but regarded with 
favor. From the narrative given in 1 Cor. 7 : 32-34, we 
may gather the same conclusion. Widows are also referred 
to, in the sacred record, who remained in their state of widow- 
hood, influenced by a regard to the service of the Lord. 
Anna, the prophetess, “‘who departed not from the temple, 
but served God with fastings and prayers, night and day,” is 
an illustration, whilst the company of widows in the primi- 
tive Church indicates that the same practice existed at that 
period in the history of the Church. 

IV. The nature of the vow itself, likewise, favors this ex- 
position. Vows were in common practice among the Israel- 
ites. They met with the Divine approval, and were regarded 
as an evidence of piety and gratitude. In the book of Le- 
viticus there is presented a detailed account of the nature and 
regulation of these extraordinary vows or voluntary devote- 
ments. Their objects were various. They related to indi- 
viduals, beasts, clean and unclean, property in houses and 
lands, dedicated to the Lord for religious purposes. The law 
or condition in reference to a human being, was ‘‘When a man 
shall make a singular vow, the persons shall be for the Lord 
by thy estimation ;” then is given a rate of estimation accord- 
ing to the age or sex of the individual. In reference to clean 
beasts the rule was, ‘‘Whereof men bring an offering unto the 
Lord, all that any man giveth of such unto the Lord, shall 
be holy ;” with such devotement there was no estimation or 
condition connected. In reference to unclean beasts, they 
were to be brought before the priest and by him valued. It 
could then be redeemed by the addition of gne-fifth to the 
value of it. In Jephthah’s vow, ‘‘Whatsoever cometh forth of 
the doors of my house to meet me,’’ one of these objects of 
devotement was embraced, either some person belonging to 
his household, or some brute animal, clean or unclean, inclu- 
ded in his property. Now with the adoption of our exposition 
the solution of the question is simple and natural, altogether 
consistent with the regulation concerning such vows. One 
of his household, regarded as improper for a sacrifice, was to 
be the Lord’s, 7. e., consecrated to his service. An unclean 
beast, such as a camel, a horse or dog, which could not be 
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offered as a burnt sacrifice, was also to be employed in the 
service of the Lord for carrying burdens in the tabernacle or 
temple. But a clean beast, such as oxen, sheep, turtle-doves 
or pigeons, which men were wont to devote to the Lord, was 
to be considered holy and offered to the priest for a sacrifice. 
The law, therefore, in its first specification, applied to Jeph- 
thah’s case. As his daughter, his only child, came to meet 
him on his return, she was, by this singular vow, necessarily 
devoted, not to death, but, with her own consent, to perpetu- 
al virginity in the service of the Lord. 

V. The character of Jephthah is also a vindication of the 
view presented. Independently of this single act, there is 
nothing mentioned in the sacred narrative to the disparage- 
ment of his piety, or calculated to throw a shadow over his 
character or to implicate his integrity. It is true, he was an 
illegitimate child, the victim of rude and violent persecution, 
and became an exile from his father’s house and his native 
country, in consequence of the unkindness and arrogance of 
his brethren, yet there is nothing stated, in connection with 
this transaction, that reflects unfav orably upon his reputation, 
but every thing, rather, which would lead us to suppose that 
he was an individual of distinction and influence. The re- 
cord does say, that certain vain fellows joined themselves to 
him in his banishment, 7. e., idle, adventurous persons follow- 
ed him, who were disposed to repose confidence in his abili- 
ties as a leader in making predatory excursions into the 
neighboring countries, a mode of life never in the East con- 
sidered dishonorable, unless the expedition was against a 
man’s own tribe or nation. The same fact is mentioned con- 
cerning David, under similar circumstances, when driven 
from the court of Saul. And it may be that, like David, he 
furnished his followers with religious instruction, corrected 
their aberrations and proved to them a blessing. We know, 
too, that his gwn brethren, in their hour of necessity and 
peril, recalled him from his exile and submitted to him as 
their military general, which, it is not probable, they would 
have done if he had been unworthy of regard, or his charac- 
ter in any way tarnished. He was certainly a pious man 
when he made the vow, for it is said in immediate connection, 
that the Spirit of God came upon him, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that an individual under the influence of the Spirit, 
could deliberately vow to God, that he would commit murder. 
The calmness, wisdom, and forethought which he usually dis- 
played, is convincing proof that he would not be guilty of so 
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wicked rashness. Besides the Apostle Paul, in his trophies 
of faith, ranks him among the crowd of faithful witnesses, 
which he would scarcely have done, if an act so contrary to 
the Divine law, as that of shedding innocent blood, had been 
perpetrated. We have every reason to believe that Jephthah 
was a man of intelligent, practical piety. He made a vow 
perfectly consistent with the character of the dispensation 
under which he lived, and for the discharge of which there 
were regulations existing to meet every circumstance that 
could occur. This vow he faithfully fulfilled, at a great per- 
sonal inconvenience and domestic sacrifice. 

VI. The immolation of his daughter would have been un- 
lawful. In order that a vow be acceptable to God, it is ne- 
cessary that it have regard to objects that are in themselves 
lawful. When lawful and practicable it should be regularly 
kept, but whatever is forbidden by the Divine law cannot, by 
being made the subject of a vow, be justified. So that he 
who has vowed to do that which cannot be done without the 
commission of sin, is so far from being under obligation to per- 
form his vow that he is, notwithstanding his vow, under obli- 
gation not to discharge it—the original wrong of making such 
a vow being greatly aggravated by its observance. His duty 
would be to repent for having so criminal an intention. Onthe 
supposition that he had made arash vow, God would never have 
sanctioned his conduct. He would have released him from 
so gross an offence as the murder of his own daughter. 
Nothing: is clearer than that the sacrifice of human victims 
was an abomination in the sight of God, and that he had re- 
peatedly interdicted them with the strongest expressions of 
detestation. The offering of children to Moloch was held in 
great abhorrence, and was prohibited by an express law, un- 
der the penalty of death, as a defilement of God’s sanctuary 
and a profanation of his holy name: Lev. 20: 2,3. Besides 
no father had the authority to devote to death even an offend- 
ing child, much less one that was innocent, without the sen- 
tence of the magistrate and the consent of the people: Deut. 
21: 18-21. There was also a tradition among the Jews that 
if such a devotement were made, it became null and void, 
because no man can devote what is not his own, or of whose 
life he has not the absolute control. Again no one would 
have been found to execute the work. No high priest would 
have done it. The father himself could not have done it, for 
this would have been in direct violation of the Levitical code, 
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which required that every offering should be made by the 
hand of the priest and at the place where the altar and taber- 
nacle stood. 

VII. Divine Providence, it is not probable, would have 
permitted such a result, as the sacrifice of an innocent, unof- 
fending daughter. Supposing, that the vow was improperly 
made and Jephthah contemplated a human victim as an offer- 
ing, God would, no doubt, have interposed and prevented its 
execution. There was on the occasion a most solemn, appeal 
to Heaven to maintain, by the issue of events, the cause of 
justice and right. Would God have allowed his own servant, 
although he had erred, to be involved in so offensive an act 
without rescuing him from his perilous position? In the case 
of Abraham in the proposed offering of his son Isaac, God 
meant merely to try the faith of the patriarch, and, at the 
proper time, brought a way of deliverance. So in the pres- 
ent instance, we believe so good a man would, in the Provi- 
dence of God, have been delivered from the perpetration of a 
dee, with which so much cruelty and wrong were connected. 

These considerations appear conclusive against the immo- 
lation, but as decidedly sustaining the theory, that Jephthah, 
instead of offering his daughter as a sacrifice, devoted her in 
some special way, to the service of the Lord and, with her full 
acquiescence, to a life of celibacy. The sense of the vow, 
undoubtedly is, ““Whatsoever cometh out of the door of my 
house, I will, if it be a thing proper for a burnt offering, make 
it one, or, if not, I will consecrate it to the service of the 
Lord.” An alternative is thus presented, which, by every 
other method of interpreting the passage, is entirely pre- 
eluded. 


ARTICLE III. 


M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS,. 
Panisus, Gautier, Frater er Soc., 1836. 
3y H. W. Toorrr, A. M., Davidsonville, Md. 


To make himself intimately acquainted with the history 
of the period immediately preceding that in which his own 
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lot is cast, is the duty of every intelligent man, whose posi- 
tion in life gives him any influence over the course of events, 
either in Church or State. Ina free country, this knowledge 
is alike necessary to magistrate and people; without it, a 
Legislator is a mere empiric, and the citizen, exercising his 
franchise, is like a gladiator in the dark. This portion of 
history is, therefore, in such a country as ours, of superlative 
interest and importance; but apart from this, no period more 
deserves our attention than the first three centuries of the 
Christian era, comprehending the great struggle to establish 
our pure faith on the ruins of the Polytheism and supersti- 
tions of the ancient world. 

The Christian religion, moreover, did not, like most others, 
spring up in a time of mental darkness; nor spread first over 
barbarous regions or among ignorant men. ‘True, as its Di- 
vine founder declared, it was peculiarly, the Gospel preached 
io the poor; true, its first Apostles were unlearned and ignor- 
ant men; true, it proclaimed deliverance to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound; and these 
expressions, though partially figurative, comprehending, 
among prisoners and captives, many who would most loudly 
boast their own liberty, are not altogether a metaphor. Our 
holy religion was most eagerly embraced by those classes on 
whom suffering pressed most heavily; yet among its support- 
ers and defenders, we find enrolled some of the brightest 
names of those eventful centuries. And it was promulgated 
at a time of great intellectual refinement. The brilliant Au- 
gustine age had just passed away, and if the giants of those 
days had left no equals behind them, they most certainly had 
left a more widely spread intelligence, and greater literary 
emulation; the mountain-waves had subsided, but the waters 
all around were elevated even by their depression. 

And of this cultivation, we find that Africa had her full 
share and furnished her full proportion of the great cham- 
pions of the Church. How much soever she has in later eras 
been debased, in those early times her mental life was vigor- 
ous, her schools of rhetoric held the very first rank, and, to 
say nothing of her Bishops and clergy, to her the Church 
owes the three lay standard bearers of the cross, the Latin 
lay Fathers as they have been not inaptly called, Minucius 
Felix, Arnobius and Lactantius. Their works, at one time 
so deservedly popular, are now but little known; and we have 
thought a brief notice of them would not be devoid of inter- 
est to the readers of the Review. We firmly believe that 
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portions of their works might be read in our Colleges with 
advantage; their style is unimpeachable, and periodical reci- 
tations of sacred Latin would be a powerful auxiliary in 
Christian instruction. At this time we shall confine our re- 
marks to the earliest of the three, Marcus Minucius Felix. 
Born and educated in Africa, he afterwards removed to 
Rome, and was there a busy Advocate, in the reign of the 
Emperor Severus, about A. D. 194. 

If Lactantius has a few passages which a Council of Divines 
would pronounce heretical, even these passages, the fruit of 
a vigorous imagination, and early familiarity with the hea- 
then literature, are not without their interest; and his bril- 
liant conceptions, couched in language so pure, in sentences 
so elegant, that he was styled the Christian Cicero, have for 
us an indescribable charm. Moreover, if Arnobius, with his 
vigorous denunciations of heathen abominations, is sometimes 
led into a too detailed reference to things which must have 
been commonly known in his own days, but which for us had 
better remain covered by the veil of antiquity, and would 
render the excision of a few sentences necessary in an edition 
for the study of our youth, the Octavius of Minucius Felix 
is a delightful little treatise, almost entirely free from both 
defects, and in a style so simple that the young Christian 
scholar will always read it with pleasure. 

This work, the only undisputed production of its author’s 
pen remaining to us, is a controversial dialogue between two 
philosophers, a heathen and a Christian, in which the hea- 
then, after very eloquently bringing forward all the argu- 
ments and charges against Christianity that he can find, is, 
at length, convinced of his e:ror and converted to the faith, 
by the reasonings of his opponent. There is about the dia- 
logue an air of reality, which strongly impresses the reader ; 
but whether Minucius aims to give the exact language of the 
disputants, or merely the substance of their arguments in his 
own words, cannot be determined. From the uniformity of 
style we incline to the belief that the latter hypothesis is the 
correct one. 

The treatise opens with a sweetly mournful reminiscence of 
the author’s deceased friend, Octavius; and passing in rapid 
review the many happy years spent in his society, when their 
studies and pleasures were associated, so that one mind was, 
as it were, shared between the two; when they took sweet 
counsel together and walked together to the house of God; 
making especial mention of the faet, that they were both at 
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the same time converted to the religion of Jesus Christ, the 
writer’s thoughts at length rest with peculiar complacency 
on the incident which forms the subject of the tract. 

Minucius, as was said, had quitted his African home and 
engaged in the practice of an Advocate in the Capital of 
the Empire ; where, after a long interval he was visited by 
Octavius, also grown to man’s estate, and the father of a 
family. The first few days were spent at Rome, in friendly 
conversation and mutual inguiries; when, as the Courts had 
adjourned for the vintage vacation, the two friends resolved 
to enjoy the sea-bathing at Ostia, as well for the renovation 
of health after long confinement to the city, as agreeable re- 
creation. Walking together at day-break, along the beach, 
charmed alike by the gentle breeze and by pressing with 
their feet the yielding sand, they meet with a mutual friend 
and fellow countryman, named Coecilius, who, less happy 
than his associates, is still in heathen darkness, as is evi- 
denced by his kissing his hand as they are passing a statue 
of Serapis. This passage will at once remind the reader of 
Holy Scripture of the disclaimer of the patriarch Job, (chap. 
xxxl, v. 26, 27,) “If I beheld the Sun when it shined, or the 
Moon walking in brightness; and my heart hath been secret- 
ly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand,” and of the 
seven thousand faithful in Israel, whose mouth had not kissed 
Baal: and it receives further illustration from the remarka- 
ble Graffito recently discovered in the palace of the Czesars’ 
to which reference will be made hereafter. Two centuries 
earlier, when one Augur could hardly look upon another 
without laughing, a young Patrician would, probably, have 
looked on the statue of a foreign divinity, at best, with silent 
contempt; but by this time, regard for a falling faith had 
aroused its remaining votaries to greater zeal. 

But zeal was not confined to the upholders of the worship 
of Serapis. The Christian Octavius, fresh from the province, 
unaccustomed we may suppose, to the polite non-interference 
of the great city, had marked the gesture, and instantly ad- 
ministered a reproof to Minucius for allowing his friend to 
remain under the sentence of eternal death. ‘It is not the 
part of a good man, brother Marcus,’’ said he, “thus to leave 
your intimate friend in the blindness of vulgar ignorance, 
and suffer him in broad day to stumble over stones, even if 
they are sculptured, and anointed and crowned with garlands. 
Are you not aware that the reproach of this ignorance falls 
on you as much as on him?” 
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By this time the friends had reached the open sea, distant 
from Ostia, about three miles. Continuing their walk slowly 
along the beach, the gently-curling waves flowing over their 
feet, Octavius narrates the incidents of his late voyage; and 
when they had proceeded as far as they desired, they returned 
along the same path. Having reached the place, where the 
small vessels were drawn out of the water and raised above 
the ground on oaken frames, they observe a group of boys 
playing Duck and Drake. Minucius and Octavius amuse 
themselves by watching the game, and the writer gives an 
interesting description of the mode of playing it; but Ceeci- 
lius, standi ing apart, seems absorbed in thought ; and, being 
as ked the reason of his abstraction, re plie s that he was 
grieved at the recent remark of Octavius when, rebuking 
Minucius for negligence, he had charged himself with ignor- 
ance; and challenges Octavius to argue the question with 
him, observing t that he would find it a much e: vahee task to 
discourse with his fellow believers, than to dispute in regular 
form as in the schools of philosophy. ‘The challenge is ac- 
cepted; the three friends seat themselves on the rocks by the 
sea shore, Minucius, as umpire in the middle, and Ceecilius at 
onee enters on his discourse. It is not our purpose, at this 
time, to give more than a brief outline of the discussion; at 
a future period the writer may offer to the public a full trans- 
lation, or perhaps an American edition of the whole treatise. 

After a brief exhortation to the Umpire not to be influenced 
in his decision by his present belief, which he had already 
manifested by having become a Christian, but to decide strictly 
in accordance with the arguments which should be advanced 
on either side, he proceeds to declare that Truth is beyond 
the reach of mankind, that all things around us are doubtful 
and uncertain, that probability is the utmost we can attain, 
and that, therefore, it is little to be wondered at that some 
men, weary of the useless search, should be ready toyield assent 
to any theory whatever, rather than peop wigioe to continue 
the investigation. But that it is not to be endured that un- 
learned and ignorant men should dare to dogmatize on those 
sublime questions which have vainly exercised the greatest 
philosophers for so many ages. Supposing that all things 
around are the work of chance, and produced by the fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms without any superintending intelli- 
gence, he goes on to argue, that man and all living things are 
genel rated by what he calls a voluntary concretion of the ele- 
ments, and, at death, are resolved into the elements from 
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which they sprang; that we find no distinction made between 
the righteous and the wicked ; that both alike suffer from the 
lightnings of heaven, or conflagrations and pestilence on the 
earth; that in battle the good fall while cowards escape; and 
that, even in peace, the wicked seem to be more prosperous 
than others; that if there were a Divine Providence we 
should never see a Phalaris and a Dionysius on the throne, a 
Rutilius or a Camillus in exile, or a Socrates drinking the 
juice of hemlock. Hence, as we can have no certainty of the 
superintendence of Providence, it is much better for us to 
worship those divinities whom we were taught by our par- 
ents to reverence, and to have reliance on our ancestors who, 
in the better ages of the world were more deserving of the 
favor of the gods. Over all the empire, different countries, 
provinces and towns worship divinities of their own. The 
Eleusinians worship Ceres; the Phrygians, Cybele; the Epi- 
daurians Asculapius ; the Chaldees, Bel; the Syrians, Astarte; 
the people of Tauris, Diana, the Gauls, Mercury; the Romans, 
all. For this reason the Roman power has extended over all 
the earth; for this reason their dominion has spread beyond 
the path of the Sun and the limits of the ocean itself. They 
even make war with the ceremonies of religion and protect 
the city by sacred rites, vestal virgins and great honors to 
priests of many names. When the city was besieged, and 
all but the Capitolium in the enemy’s power, they still made 
offerings to the offended gods, walking unarmed through the 
ranks of the astonished Gauls; and whenever they them- 
selves took a hostile city, even in the fury of victory they 
reverenced the conquered divinities of the place, inviting 
and adopting all, and building altars even to unknown gods. 
Witness Cybele, who at her coming both proved the matron’s 
innocence and delivered the city from the fear of the enemy. 
Witness the consecrated statues of the Equestrian Brothers, 
who, their horses covered with foam, brought intelligence of 
the victory over Perseus the very day they had been the 
means of gaining it. Witness the games of Jupiter, renewed 
on account of the dream of a Plebeian; the devotion of the 
Decii; the self-sacrifice of Curtius. Oftener also than we 
could have wished, the disregarded auspices have witnessed 
to the presence of the gods. Hence the unlucky day of Al- 
lia; hence the overthrow of Claudius and Junius by the Car- 
thaginians. ‘Thrasymene was swollen and discolored with 
Roman blood, because Flaminius scorned the auguries; and 
we had to recover our standard from the Parthians because 
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Crassus both deserved and disregarded the invocation of the 
Furies. The temples and shrines of the gods, which at once 
adorn and protect the city, are more regarded because of the 
divinities abiding in them, than from the abundance of their 
riches or the magnificence of their sacred rites. Thence, 
also, the Soothsayers, filled and united with the deity, gath- 
er knowledge of futurity, give cautions against danger, 
healing to the sick, hope to the afflicted, consolation to the 
wretched, help to the unforfanate, rest to the weary. As to 
the existence of the gods, all nations are agreed, whatever 
variety of characters or of origin they may ascribe to them; 
and I cannot endure the arrogance of men who aim to over- 
throw this ancient and wholesome belief. 

Ceecilius proceeds to bring forward the vulgar accusations 
against the Christians: that they are the dregs of the popu- 
lace, a mingled community of abandoned men and women, 
given up to the most unrestrained, promiscuous lusts, which 
from calling each other brothers and sisters really become 
incestuous; that they offer worship to the head of an ass, and 
even viler things than this, and that, by their adoration of a 
crucified malefactor, they show their consciousness of the 
punishment they merit. Much learning has been expended 
in the explanation of the second of these charges, which was 
indeed but the revival of an old calumny of the heathen 
against the Jews. But whatever may have been its origin 
it has lately received an unexpected elucidation from the re- 
cent remarkable discovery in the city of Rome, to which ref- 
erence has already been made. Father Raphael Garucci, a 
learned Jesuit, had been for some time engaged in copying 
and interpreting the Graffito, (scribbling on the walls) at 
Pompeii, when he was informed that a similar inscription, in 
Greek characters, had been observed in the substructure of 
the palace of the Czsars at Rome, recently excavated. He 
accordingly proceeded thither and found the Graffito on the 
side of a room, now subterranean, which appeared to have 
been walled up to form a foundation for a portion of the 
palace which it was desired to build on a higher level. The 
Greek characters proved to be an explanatory legend under 
a Pagan blasphemous caricature of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
representing a man with uplifted outstretched arm, in the act 
of kissing the hand toward a human figure with the head of 
an ass suspended ona cross. The legend reads Aasgauevos se- 
Bere (ae8erax) @cov Alexamenos worships God. 

Cecilius, Moreover, goes on to assert that new converts to 
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Christianity are initiated with the murder of an_ infant. 
That a dagger is put into the Neophyte’s hand, with which 
he is directed to stab into what seems to him a lump of dough, 
but which in reality covers a living child, and all present ea- 
gerly drink up the flowing blood, and devour the body torn 
limb from limb. He declares that the very secrecy of the 
rites is an evidence of the truth of the charges, since all 
things, good and honorable, seek the light, and crime alone 
loves darkness, and demands why Christians alone have 
neither altar, image nor temple; why they alone never as- 
semble openly and in public. It is amazing to find Ceecilius 
putting such a question, when we recollect the savage perse- 
cution that attended a public profession of Christianity; that 
the Church had already been exposed to four general perse- 
cutions, and that the fifth raged under Severus, in whose 
reign must be placed the residence of Minucius at Rome; so 
that it is not improbable that at the very time this taunting 
question was asked, the Christians were hunted up, dragged 
before unjust tribunals, and compelled to abjure their faith 
under penalty of torture and death. And it will be observed, 
that he does not pretend to adduce any proof of the enormi- 
ties he charges upon the believers: his reasoning is, their as- 
semblies must be wicked because they are held in secret. And 
who, he continues, or where, or whence is that single, solitary, 
melancholy God, whom no free nation, no kingdom, not even 
the all-comprehending superstition of Rome acknowledges? 
The contemptible tribe of the Jews alone, have one only God, 
but even they worship openly, in temples, with altars, victims 
and ceremonies. And so powerless is this their deity, that 
he is the captive of the Romans, with the whole nation that 
respects him. But the Christians, what monstrous prodigy 
of a God have they invented! They neither can show Him 
to others nor pretend to see him themselves, yet He strictly 
scrutinizes the life and acts of all, nay even their words and 
thoughts. They imagine Him hastening in every direction 
and everywhere present; troublesome, restless, indiscreetly 
inquisitive: overseeing all actions and wandering through all 
places. But spread over the whole, He could not watch the 
individual, nor busied about individuals, could He suffice for 
the whole. 

And what are we to say when they foretell conflagration 
and ruin to the whole earth and to the heaven with all its 
stars? Asif the eternal order, established by the divine 
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laws of nature, can ever be destroyed, or the concord of the 
elements broken, the structure of the heavens dissolved, and 
the whole universe overwhelmed in ruin. And, with madness 
still greater, they invent silly fables, of a resurrection of the 
dead; that the ashes of the funeral pyre shall be restored to 
life; and, with inconceivable assurance, they persuade each 
other to believe these monstrous falsehoods; they speak with 
such confidence that you might suppose they had already 
risen. With two-fold madness, they proclaim destruction to 
the sky and the stars, which we leave at death as we found 
them at our birth, yet promise eternity to themselves, who 
both are born and die. For this reason they condemn the 
funeral pyre and oppose the burning of the dead, as if the 
body, though it escape the flames, will not in time be entirely 
decomposed. It matters not whether it be torn by wild beasts, 
drowned in the sea, buried in the earth or consumed in the 
flames; for any kind of destruction must be painful if felt; 
and if unfelt, it is wholesome in proportion to its quickness. 
Led away by this error they predict for themselves, as being 
good, a happy and unending life, but to all others, as wicked, 
everlasting torments. 

Cecilius proceeds to inquire with what body they. are 
to rise: their own will have been utterly dissolved; but 
if they rise with another, it will be rather a new creation than 
a resurrection—now, he exclaims, through innumerable ages 
since the world began, is there a single instance of a return, 
from death, even like the fabled Protesilaus, for a few hours 
converse, that we might believe from the example? You, 
credulous Christians, have adopted as truths, all the playful 
figments of the poets, and you apply them to your God. 
You take no warning from the past. The present raises in 
your minds no apprehension that your vain wishes may possi- 
bly deceive you. Misguided men, judge what awaits you 
after death from your experience of the present life. The 
most of you, and as you say the best, are in poverty and 
affliction, contending with hunger and hard labor and want; 
and your God permits it and is silent. He either will not, 
or cannot, help his votaries; he is, therefore, either weak or 
unjust. You, who are dreaming of a posthumous immortali- 
ty, when you are terrified by some danger, when you are 
parched by a fever, when you are racked with pain, are you 
yet insensible:of your condition? Do you not yet discover 
your weakness? Unhappy men! you are fully convinced of 
your weakness but you will not confess it. 
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These evils, you may say, are common to all; but you have 
to endure threats, punishments, tortures. The cross is not 
only the object of your adoration, it is, moreover, the instru- 
ment of your torment. You threaten fire to others, and suf- 
fer it yourselves. Where is your God who can restore the 
dead but cannot aid the living? Do not the Romans, with- 
out assistance from your God, possess and enjoy the whole 
world? Do they not rule over you? You, meanwhile, in doubt 
and anxiety, abstain even from legitimate pleasures ; you do not 
visit the Theatres, you take no part in public ceremonies, you 
abhor sacrifices and libations. You use neither garlands nor 
perfumes. Pale and trembling, moving the pity even ofthe gods 
you deny, you will never rise to a future life, and you do not 
live in the present. Imfthere is either wisdom or modesty left 
ainong you, cease to contemplate the heavens and to inquire into 
the secrets of futurity. It isenough for such rude and ignorant 
men as you, to attend to what immediately concerns your- 
selves. You are not qualified to understand the politics of 
the State; much less are you fitted to discuss things that 
concern the gods. But if you will philosophize, imitate 
Socrates, the wisest of men; who, when interrogated about 
celestial things, replied that we have no concern with things 
so far above us. He was proclaimed by the oracle to be the 
wisest, not because he knew more than other men, but be- 
cause he had discovered that he really knew nothing. The 
hesitation of Simonides, the Melian, also, is worthy of your 
attention. Being asked by King Hiero his idea of God, re- 
quired, at first, a single day to consider the subject; then two 
days, then three, constantly extending the time already 
granted, and when the astonished King inquired the reason 
of the delay, his memorable answer was, that the more he 
thought about the matter the more obscure it became. 

We have now gone through the whole argument of Ceci- 
lius, not pretending to give a literal or full translation, yet 
omitting nothing of the least weight; and it is a satisfaction 
to observe that the line of attack is so entirely different from 
that adopted by the infidel of modern times. He brings, we 
may say with Festus, none accusation of such things as we 
supposed; and he acknowledges, tacitly at least, nearly all 
we claim of the early condition of the Christian Church. 
We see from the statements of Ceecilius, that so far as this 
world was concerned, Christians were, of all men, most miser- 
able. The grave charge of incestuous assemblies, and bloody 
initiations, does not, as we remarked before, pretend to rest 
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on a tittle of evidence, but simply on confessed ignorance be- 
cause Christians held their meetings, and performed their 
worship in secret. But he should have remembered that this 
secrecy was not of choice, but compulsory; because their as- 
sembling in open day was proscribed and persecuted. Nor 
can we consent, with Gibbon, to transfer the charge of gross 
immorality, from the main body of orthodox Christians, to 
the Marcionites or others of the Gnostic heretics. Against 
these there is not a particle more of evidence than against 
the others; and the Christian Apologists, to whom Gibbon 
refers, by no means admit the impeachment, but expressly 
declare their disbelief of it; at the same time remarking, 
that even were such wickedness proved against. heretical 
sects, it ought to be no reproach to the Christian community 
at large. 

When Ceecilius had concluded his harangue, he was gently 
reproved by the Umpire for the tone of haughty contempt 
he had permitted himself more than once to employ, and af- 
ter a brief dialogue, containing nothing of moment, but giv- 
ing the reader a grateful relief from the weightier discourse 
of the dispute ants, Octavius commences his reply. 

After some introductory remarks on the various and in- 
consistent positions of his opponent, in turn arguing as an 
Epicurean, an Academic and a devout believer in the ancient 
Polytheism; inconsistencies which scarcely leave him firm 
ground for his reply, he does not attribute them to craft or 
subtlety i in his friend, but to the doubts and uncertainties of 
his own mind; likening him to a bewildered traveler, where 
several roads meet, unable to determine which he should se- 
lect. And since, he continues, my brother declares that he 
is vexed, angry, outraged and indignant, that poor, unlearned 
and ignorant men should dare to argue about heavenly 
things ; ; he should know that all mankind, without distinction 
of age, sex or rank, are created capable of understanding 
and reasoning; that these powers are not the gift of fortune, 
but are implanted by nature. Even philosophers, before 
they attained renown, were called unlearned and half-naked 
Plebeians. Rich men, weighed down by their wealth, look 
rather at their gold than at the heavens, whilst the poor 
Christians have sought wisdom for themselves and communi- 
cated it to others. No one should be reproached for publish- 
ing his discoveries in things Divine, and the truth of the 
doctrine should be more considered than the reputation of 
the teacher. And indeed the simpler the discourse, the more 
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valuable it is; not being colored by pomp of eloquence, or 
grace of diction, but resting on its foundation of right. Nor 
do I controvert the assertion of Coecilius, that it is the duty 
of a man to know himself; to inquire what and whence he 
is, and wherefore he exists; whether by concretion of the 
elements, or conglomeration of atoms, or whether he is not 
rather made, fashioned and animated by God. But this 
knowledge is not to be reached without an inquiry into the 
universe itself, since all things so cohere and intertwine that 
humanity cannot be known without diligently seeking the di- 
vine, nor can the government of a single State be properly 
conducted without an acquaintance with the world, the com- 
mon city of mankind. While the beasts are prone, looking 
downwards, to the earth, to us it has been given to look up- 
wards to the heavens, and to discover God by converse and 
reasoning; we should not, therefore, close our eyes and our 
senses against the celestial light. Those, who deny that the 
world was framed by Divine wisdom, and believe that it has 
resulted from a fortuitous concourse of particles, seem to me 
to want both intelligence and perception. For whether we 
lift up our eyes to the heavens, or examine what is round 
about us and under our feet, what can be so manifest as that 
there is a Divine mind, by which all nature is inspired, moved, 
supported and governed? Look at the sky, how far it 
spreads, how swiftly it rolls, decked at night with the stars, 
all day enlightened by the sun, and you will perceive with 
what marvellous wisdom it has been balanced. Observe how 
the course of the sun makes the year, and the waxing and 
waning of the moon, the month. What shall we say of the 
alternation of light and darkness, giving us time both for 
labor and rest? What must be the wisdom that created all 
these, when they cannot be so much as comprehended with- 
out the highest efforts of our reason! Does not the unvary- 
ing recurrence of the seasons bear witness to their Author 
and Parent? Spring, with its flowers, and summer, with its 
harvests; the grateful maturity of autumn, and the indispen- 
sable olive-gathering of winter. With how much wisdom 
has it been ordered that we are not constantly surrounded 
with wintry ice or parched with summer heat, but that the 
year should gently glide through the genial temperature of 
spring and autumn! 

Octavius continues to multiply instances of manifest de- 
sign and intelligence, concluding that if we should observe, 
in a house we had chanced to enter, everything elegant and 
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all well arranged, we should certainly conclude that the mas- 
ter of the house was much better than the furniture; so in 
this mansion of the universe, looking at the heavens and the 
earth, their arrangement, order and regularity, we assuredly 
ought to be persuaded that it has a Lord, fairer than any 
portion either of earth or sky. 

But perhaps you will say that we are agreed as to the wis- 
dom of Providence, and that the only question is, whether 
the world is under the administration of one or of many. Of 
this there should be little doubt to any one who will observe 
the condition of earthly kingdoms. When did ever joint 
supremacy begin in good faith, or end without bloodshed? 
To say nothing of the antiquated stories of the Persians, se- 
lecting a king by the neighing of a horse, or of the bloody 
contest of the Theban Brothers, we may well remember the 
strife of the Twins for the kingdom over shepherds’ huts. 
The war of Father-in-law against Son-in-law is celebrated 
over all the world, when even the whole Roman Empire 
could not support two rulers. The hive has one king, (queen) 
the flock one leader, the herd one ruler; and do you imagine 
that the supremacy of heaven is divided? It is manifest 
that God, the Father of all, has neither beginning nor end. 
He, who gives life to all, is Himself eternal. He existed be- 
fore the world; is a world to Himself, orders all things by 
His word, directs and governs all things by His wisdom. 
Too bright for mortal vision, He is imperceptible by any 
sense of ours, past all human comprehension, immeasurable, 
infinite, known as He really is, to Himself alone, and our 
narrow minds judge of Him aright only when we pronounce 
Him incomprehensible. 

Nor should we seek a name for God. His name is God. 
He needs no other. If you call Him Father, you speak of 
Him as earthly; if King, as carnal; if Lord, as mortal. 
Lay aside all added titles, and you will better perceive His 
brightness. And here we find a common agreement of all 
mankind. When men raise their hands to heaven, we hear 
them exclaim God is great! or, God is true! or, if God 
please! Is this, then, the natural speech of men, or is it 
peculiar to the Christian? So also the poets celebrate one 
Father of gods and men. Homer says: 


For such the minds of men upon the earth, 
As is the day, the Sire of men and gods bestows. 
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And Virgil with greater distinctness : 


Know first that heaven, and earth’s compacted frame, 
And flowing waters and the starry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common soul 
Inspires and feeds and animates the whole. 


And again, in another place: 


For God goes forth and spreads throughout the whole, 
Heaven, earth and sea, the universal soul: 

Each, at its birth, from Him all beings share, 

Both man and brute, the breath of vital air. 


And what other is God declared by us to be, than Mind, 
Reason and Spirit ? 

Let us look at the precepts of the Philosophers and we 
shall find them, amidst great variety of expression, agreeing 
in reality in this one sentiment. To go no farther back 
than Thales, the Milesian, who believes the universe origina- 
ted from water; he declares that God is the mind that form- 
ed all things from the water. Then Anaximenes and Dioge- 
nes, of Appollonia, say that the air is God, as without 
bounds or measure. Anaxagoras, too, describes God as the 
movement of the Infinite Mind; and Pythagoras declares 
God the soul that permeates the universe. Xenophanes says 
that God is Mind in boundless space; and in this way the 
speaker proceeds, through the chief philosophers, tracing in 
each the idea of one God and Father of all; concluding 
with the remark that it might be supposed either that the 
Christians were philosophers, or that the philosophers of old 
were Christians; and that, consequently no one ought to be- 
lieve the old fabulous Theogony, since it is clearly rejected 
by the heathen philosophers themselves. For our ancestors, 
he continues, so readily gave credence to the greatest absur- 
dities, that they did not hesitate to accept, as truths, the 
most monstrous prodigies. The multiplex Scylla, the mani- 
fold Chimera, Hydra growing from its propitious wounds, 
Centaurs, compounded of horse and man, whatever the wild- 
est imagination could conceive, found in them unquestioning 
believers. Men changed into birds and beasts, into trees and 
flowers! With the same easy credulity, they converted their 
deceased monarchs into gods, and imagined them still living 
in the statues erected to their honor. In old times, before 
commerce had laid open the world, isolated tribes made 
themselves gods of their several founders, of popular leaders, 
of those who introduced among them useful arts and inven- 
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tions. These things are clearly set forth in the writings of 
the Stoics and other learned men. Euhemerus, writing of 
the gods, records their parentage, their native countries, and 
the places of their sepulture. Jupiter, he says, was born in 
Crete, Apollo, at Delphi; Isis, in Pharos, and Ceres at Eleu- 
sis. Prodicus declares that whoever disseminated among 
men the knowledge of any useful fruit or plant, was exalted 
into a divinity. 

Alexander the Great, in a letter to his mother, tells her 
that the Egyptian high-priest, who, according to St. Augus- 
tine, was named Leo, and by his authority, had revealed to 
him the secret of the origin of the gods: that Vulcan was 
the first of all, and after him the race of Jupiter; that the 
twittering Sistrum of Isis was suggested by ears of corn, and 
that the tomb of Serapis, or Osiris, was empty of his scat- 
tered limbs. » 

It is proper to remark, that few modern critics allow the 
authenticity of this celebrated letter, though probably no one 
doubted it in the time of Minucius; and Octavius might, 
therefore, very well quote it in this controversy. It was the 
common practice of the Christian apologists in their disputes 
with the Pagans, to maintain that the heathen gods were only 
deified men, long since dead. And indeed it is of little mo- 
ment to us to inquire, whether Alexander ever wrote such a 
letter, or, if he did, whether what we now have is a true copy 
of it. Over the Homeric Pantheon, Christianity was long 
ago victorious, and in these latter days we have far other op- 
ponents to contend with, very different arguments to employ. 
Yet, although the battle ground has shifted, and the mode of 
attack has changed, it is interesting to look back occasionally 
and trace the victorious progress of our predecessors in the 
contest. 

Octavius proceeds: Consider the sacred mysteries them- 
selves; in them you find represented the misfortunes, 
calamities and death; the mournings and lamentations of the 
unhappy gods. Isis, with her Cynocephalus (Dog-headed) 
and her shaven priests, bewails and searches for her lost son. 
The sorrowing priests beat their breasts and imitate the 
wailing of the bereaved mother. Presently the child is 
found, Isis rejoices, the priests exult, and Cynocephalus, 
who has discovered him, is glorified. And, year after year, 
they fail not to lose what they have found, and to find over 
again what they continue to lose. Is it not alike ridiculous 
to weep for what you worship, or to worship what you weep 
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for? Yet these superstitions, once confined to Egypt, are 
now established in Rome. At Eleusis, Ceres, anxious and 
grieving, with flaming torches and girdled with a serpent, 
traces her ravished daughter to Pluto’s dreary realm. 

And what are the mysteries of Jupiter? His nurse is a 
goat, the infant is carefully concealed from his father who 
would have devoured him; and the Corybantes keep up a 
constant clangor with their cymbals, lest the father should 
over-hear his infant cries. The mysteries of Cybele, and 
the mutilations of her priests, I should blush to narrate. Oc- 
tavius passes from the mysteries to direct his wit against the 
conventional shapes of the heathen divinities. One is lame, 
another beardless, a third has the feet of a goat, a fourth the 
horns of a ram. Among these prodigies of form, he mentions 
one which arrests the attention of the reader of Scripture, 
and sets before his mental eye the theatre at Ephesus, and the 
frantic shouting of the infuriated multitude, Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians! We have it on the authority of Minucius, 
that the Ephesian Diana, the image that fell down from Ju- 
piter, had many breasts! a statue of a Greek divinity thus 
rivalling in deformity a Hindoo idol! surely ‘a marvellous in- 
consistency in the representation of a virgin goddess, whose 
offended modesty could be appeased by nothing less than the 
death of the involuntary intruder, and the very icicles of 
whose temple are emblems of chastity. 

Octavius argues that a god cannot spring from a dead 
man; for a god can never die; nor from any one who was 
ever born, for all that is born must die; whilst the divinity has 
neither beginning nor end. And why, he asks, if gods were 
ever born, are they not still brought forth? Unless it be, he 
suggests, with his usual keen sense of the ridiculous, that Ju- 
piter has grown old, and Juno past child-bearing; adding, 
however, that had their generation continued, since they 
never die, we should, by this time, have more gods than men, 
and neither heaven nor earth would be large enough to con- 
tain them. 

And, he adds, if we consider with what tools and instru- 
ments an idol is made, we shall surely blush to worship the 
creature of the workman’s hands. For the wooden god has 
been formed, it may be, of an old post, or of the remnant of 
a funeral pyre, hung up, cut, hewn and planed. And a bra- 
zen, or a silver god, has, not unfrequently, been made of an 
unclean vessel, melted, beaten with hammers and fashioned 
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on the anvil. A god of stone has been hewn, chiselled and 
polished by workmen covered with dust, yet it is insensible 
alike to the degradation of its origin and to your adoration. 
But you will say, this metal or wood or stone is not yet a 
god. When does it become one? Lo! it is cast, it is wrought, 
it is carved, but it is not yet a god! It is soldered, fitted to- 
gether and set up, but it is not yet a god! It is adorned, 
consecrated, prayed to, and now it is a god, since a man has 
willed it to be so, and has dedicated it! 

How do the dumb animals regard your gods? Rats, 
swallows and kites well know there is no feeling in them; 
they knaw them, they settle and roost upon them; and 
if you do not drive them off, will build their nests in the 
very mouth of your god. Spiders spin their webs over his 
face, and suspend their threads from his head; you wipe and 
clean and scrape your god; and the work of your own hands 
you both protect and fear. 

Octavius proceeds to enumerate some of the inconsisten- 
cies and impurities of the popular religion, and, supposing 
the answer made to him, that this superstition had made the 
Roman Empire what it was, since the people had been no 
less distinguished for religion and piety, than for valor, he 
refers his imaginary interlocutor to the origin of the nation. 
Were not the people, he asks, at the very first collected by 
crime, and defended by the general dread of their ferocity ? 
They came to the offered asylum: the ruined, the criminal, 
the incestuous; murderers and traitors flocked thither: 
and Romulus himself, their ruler and governor, that he might 
have precedence even in wickedness, killed his own brother. 
Such was the beginning of this religious nation, to be speedi- 
ly followed by the unprecedented rape of the women of a 
neighboring State; some betrothed and some already mar- 
ried. Rome, he declares, grew great by her iniquitous con- 
quests; and the gods, she worshipped, were the gods of the 
vanquished tribes. And what could divinities, who had been 
unable to defend their own votaries, benefit the Romans? 
The indigenous gods of Rome, he says, were Romulus, Picus, 
Tiberinus and Consus, and Pilumnus and Volumnus. Tatius 
introduced the worship of Cloacina; Hostilius, of Pavor and 
Pallor; and very soon, I know not by whom, a temple was 
dedicated to Fever! The objects of worship were infirmities 
and diseases; and even the harlots, Acca Laurentia and 
Flora, are to be reckoned among the Roman deities. 

I come now to those auspices and auguries, the disregard 
of which, you state, has proved so fatal. Clodius, it seems, 
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and Flaminius, and Junius, lost their armies because they 
did not await the propitious pecking of the chickens! But 
Regulus observed the auguries, yet he was made prisoner. 
Mancinus paid religious regard to them, and yet was com- 
pelled to surrender and pass under the yoke. Paulus, at 
Cannze, had chickens that ate well; yet he was overthrown, 
and Rome had nearly fallen with him. Julius Cesar treated 
the auguries with contempt, made a prosperous voyage, and 
gained a great victory. The oracles, Octavius attributes, to 
the agency of demons; referring, in support of his assertion, 
to the demon of Socrates and the writings of Plato. The 
alleged appearance of Castor and Pollux he explains in the 
same way; a8 well as the ship’s being drawn by means of 
the matron’s girdle. He appeals to the confessions of the 
demons, when driven from the bodies of men by the com- 
mand of Christians, as known to his opponent. Therefore, 
he continues, the demons flee themselves from the Christians, 
although by your means they persecute them. They so take 
possession of the minds of men, and harden their hearts, 
that they begin to hate us before they know us; lest, should 
they come to know us, they might learn to imitate us, or at 
least refrain from injuring us. But how unjust it is to con- 
demn without knowledge or investigation, you may learn 
from us proselytes. We were once as credulous as you. We, 
also, believed that Christians worshipped monsters, devoured 
infants, and gave themselves up, in assemblies, to promiscu- 
ous and incestuous lusts; not reflecting that there was not the 
slightest evidence to support charges so foul; that no initiate 
had ever disclosed them; though he would have been sure, 
not only of pardon, but of the approval and thanks of the 
tribunal. 

Whatever explanation may be given of demoniac agency, 
the period of the promulgation of Christianity, whether it 
bore analogy to any thing now existing on the earth or not, 
possession was, beyond question, a real malady, probably af- 
fecting both mind and body, and its sudden cure by our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, not the least among the exhibitions 
of superhuman power, exerted for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity, and in attestation of the Divine authority of Chris- 
tianity. It is worthy of remark, that, although Hume has 
demonstrated the impossibility of a miracle, or, at least, its 
utter incredibility under any weight of evidence, we find 
Octavius, or if you prefer it, Minucius, speaking, as it were, 
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incidentally of the miraculous power, possessed by Christians, 
as an incontrovertible fact. 

Two centuries had now passed away since our blessed Sa- 
viour came to sojourn on this earth; came, as Himself de- 
clared, to bring, not peace, but a sword; and the uncompro- 
mising spirit of Christianity had raised up against it hosts of 
embittered enemies; yet, in the very Capital of the Empire, 
a Christian apologist claims for his co-religionists this won- 
der-working power, which he must, therefore, have been well 
assured could not be denied. This evidence of the continu- 
ance in the Church, to so late a day, of the power over Un- 
clean Spirits, is the stronger from the circumstance of its not 
being brought forward in attestation of the Divine claims of 
the new religion, but merely introduced, by the way, as an 
illustration of a very different argument. Octavius proceeds 
to retort upon the Pagan rites, and especially upon the Egyp- 
tian, to which Cecilius had shown his inclination by that 
adoration of Serapis which had produced the discussion, the 
gravest of the charges his antagonist had made against the 
Christians. While Christians were falsely accused of wor- 
shipping an ass’s head, the disciples of Isis offered adoration 
to living asses; paying them as much honor as they did the 
goddess herself. He instances, also, the worship of the bull 
Apis, of serpents, and crocodiles, and of many other animals: 
beasts, birds and fishes. He declared that they reverenced 
an onion no less than they did Isis, and paid to the vilest 
things as much adoration as they did to Serapis. 

You suppose, he adds, that, since we have neither temple 
nor altar, we desire to conceal the object of our worship. 
What image, he ask, could we make of God, in whose like- 
ness man was fashioned? What temple can we build for Him, 
when the whole universe, His own handi-work, cannot contain 
Him? Is He not best sanctified in our own minds, and conse- 
crated in our inmost hearts? What sacrifice can we offer to 
Him, who Himself created all things? The offering, most 
acceptable to Him, is a good heart, and a pure conscience. 
He, therefore, who cultivates innocence, worships God; he 
who regards justice, offers to Him a libation; he who ab- 
stains from fraud, propitiates his favor; he who rescues a 
fellow man from peril, offers a rich victim. These are our 
sacrifices, these our sacred rites; and among us he worships 
God the best, who best loves his brethren. It is true, we 
neither exhibit our God to others, nor ourselves behold Him. 
Ani, indeed, we believe in Him the more firmly, for the very 
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reason, that, while intimately conscious of His inflence, we 
can nowhere perceive Him. We see Him in His works; we 
trace His power in the thunder and the lightning, in the 
storm-cloud and in the serene sky. 

But you say that God knows not the acts of men; that, 
seated in the heavens, He could not at the same time watch 
over the whole and observe individuals. Thou errest, O 
man, the speaker exclaims, thou art deceived! How can 
God be far removed, when all things in heaven and in the 
earth, and things beyond these narrow limits, are known to 
Him? Everywhere, He is not so much near us as infused into 
our very existence. The Creator of all things, He beholds 
all things; He sees us in the darkness; He knows our inmost 
thoughts. To the taunt of Ceecilius, that the worship of one 
God had not benefitted the Jews, Octavius replies by an ap- 
peal to Josephus and Antonius Julianus for evidence that 
while they were obedient to God, they became wealthy and 
powerful; and that they declined in exact proportion to 
their neglect of His service. He says that Christians bury 
their dead rather than burn them, because interment is the 
older and better practice; and not that burning the body 
would prevent its resurrection. That whether the body is 
burned, or buried, or suffered to melt gradually away, the 
component clements are in the keeping of God. But the 
truth of the resurrection is foreshadowed by all we sce 
around us; the sun sets and rises again; the stars disappear 
and return; flowers die and revive; trees renew their leaves, 
and seeds decay before they grow. So the body in the 
grave, like plants in the winter, seems to dry up and wither 
away; let us patiently wait till the winter has passed, and to 
us, also, there will come a spring and a revival. But I 
know, he continues, that many prefer to disbelieve a resur- 
rection, because they dread it; and, ina paragraph of great 
eloquence, he draws a comparison between the life of the Pa- 
gans and of the Christians. He claims for the latter a far 
purer morality, and declares that no Christians were impris- 
oned, save on account of their religion. That most of us, 
he adds, are poor, does not lessen our happiness. Our pres- 
ent life we regard as a discipline and a preparation for an- 
other ; in which we are assured of everlasting felicity. We 
shall, therefore, be happy when we rise from the dead, and 
we are happy now with looking forward to our future bless- 
edness. 

This peroration of Octavius, of which we have been able 
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to give but a brief sketch, is extremely spirited; and when 
he had concluded it, his two hearers continued for some time 
lost in silent admiration. At length, while the Umpire is 
mentally reviewing the arguments that have been advanced, 
Ceecilius suddenly exclaims: I sincerely congratulate my dear 
Octavius, and rejoice also for myself. We need not await 
the Umpire’s decision; we are both victorious; as Octavius 
over me, so I over error; and he goes on to acknowledge, in 
a few graceful sentences, his conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Minucius expresses his double satisfaction; that he 
has been spared the invidious task of awarding the victory, 
and that Cocilius has been so happily converted. As the 
sun was now rapidly approaching the West, the three friends, 
with a pious recognition of the Divine guidance in the events 
of the day, just closing, now, more than ever, endeared to 
each other, return to their homes rejoicing. 

We have thus given an outline of this interesting treatise ; 
not aiming to satisfy the reader’s curiosity, but if possible, 
to induce each one to peruse it himself. Two centuries ago 
it enjoyed a deserved popularity, as is evidenced by numer- 
ous editions and commentaries, both in England and in 
various parts of the continent of Europe; but in later times 
it has fallen into almost complete oblivion; and we shall re- 
joice if we can persuade even a few of our readers, to be- 
come better acquainted with it. 

It will have been observed that the debate has the Cicero- 
nian, and not the Socratic form; and, while this arrangement 
makes the dialogue less lively, in our judgment it renders it 
more probable, that Minucius has given us a record of a real 
occurrence. It is to be remembered that all the interlocu- 
tors had been regularly trained in the schools of rhetoric ; in 
which, at that period, we know the authority of Cicero was 
paramount, and his writings, the great model. When Ceeci- 
lius challenged Octavius to a regular discussion, in the man- 
ner of the schools of philosophy, it was quite natural that 
the speakers should follow the accustomed plan; and, accord- 
ingly, as we read the little volume, we are forcibly reminded 
of the Philosphic Dialogues of Cicero; and, perhaps, more 
especially of the De Natura Deorum. Besides, the Socratic 
Dialogue requires, and implies, a great intellectual superiori- 
ty on the part of the advocate of the truth. It is the work, 
of no ordinary mind, gradually to lead on the respondent, by 
a series of admissions, of which he little suspects the conse- 
quences, to involve himself in an inexplicable web of reason- 
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ing, from which, escape is hopeless, and his defeat becomes 
inevitable. In the Octavius, the two disputants are too near- 
ly matched for either to undertake the part of Socrates, even 
if their scolastic training had not indisposed them for the 
effort. Their style and plan of debate would naturally be 
modelled on these of their African schools, rather than on 
those, which had made the pompous sophists objects of laugh- 
ter in the streets and market places of Athens. But the Ci- 
ceronian form, if less sprightly, is much more regular; and 
in regularity of plan, the two debates do very great credit to 
their African instructors.* 


ARTICLE IV. 


ANNOTATIONS ON MATTH. CHAP. XXIV. 


From a CoMMENTARY ON THE GospeL accorpIne To St. MaTrHew, IN 
THE COURSE OF PREPARATION. 


Christ foretells the destruction of Jerusalem, ver. 1, 2, and the calami- 
ties and trials of believers which shall precede it, 3-13; distinguishes 
JSrom these events the end of the world, 14; utters instructions and 
warnings in reference to the fall of the city and the signs of that event, 
15-25 ; again di. stinguishes , from these the signs of his coming at the 
=e of the world, 27-31; pronounces the parable of the fig-tree, 32- 

; describes his last coming, 36-41; and teaches all men to watch 
pt to prepare for the hour of death, 42-51. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


Marra. 24: 1—21 29—36 | 37—41 | 42 | 43—51 
Marg, 13: 1—19 | 20—23 | 24—32 | ......... 33 
Luce, 21: 5—23 | ......... 25—33 | ..ccccece 36 

















PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


A. The interpretation of this chapter is attended with 
peculiar difficulties. The Lord evidently refers in it to two 


*After this article was prepared, the writer’s attention was called to 
an old number of Frazer’s Magazine, containing an interesting review 
of an English edition of the Octavius, by the Rev. H. A. Holden, M. A., 
published in 1853, by Jno. W. Parker, London. This edition, which, 
from the reviewer’s account of it, is all that could be desired, may be 
easily procured ; or, possibly, one of our American publishers might be 
induced to reprint it. 
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distinct events, one of which, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
occurred eighteen centuries ago; the other, the end of the 
world, is still a future, and, possibly, a very distant event. 
To the former, for instance, he undeniably alludes in ver. 6-— 
9, to the latter in ver. 14, for it occurs after the gospel shall 
have been “preached in all the world ;”’ to the former, again, 
in ver. 15, ff., to the latter, evidently in ver. 30, 31; to the 
former very plainly in v. 34, to the latter almost as plainly 
in v. 36,37. These transitions in his discourse from the one 
to the other of two events which are so widely separated 
in time and character, are so frequent, that without the 
adoption of some key which may open up the cause of such 
wandering from one to the other, it is often very difficult to 
account for them, and, in any particular case, to determine 
to which of the two his words specially refer. It is not to 
be supposed for one moment that the Lord spoke in a con- 
fused or incoherent manner, or passed from one event sud- 
denly to the other without a sufficient reason. A great di- 
versity of interpretations has been occasioned by the appar- 
ently desultory manner of speaking which some have here 
ascribed to the Lord; of the various modes of explaining 
the whole, which have been attempted, no one has yet been 
generally adopted. The key which we here propose is de- 
scribed below in Pret. Oss. F. 

Oxs. B. As our Lord often employs illustrative simili- 
tudes in his discourses, like those in ch. 6 : 29; 11:16; 23: 
27, besides fully developed parables, (as in ch. 13,) in order 
to give vividness and distinctness to his lessons, so, too, as 
many interpreters believe, he adopts the same method in this 
chapter. ‘The fearful events which preceded and attended 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem are, as they main- 
tain, regarded by him as appropriate images of the solemn 
scenes which will occur at the end of the world. If, there- 
fore, the same prophetic words in any verse do not directly 
refer to both events, they may still, even when they describe 
the fall of Jerusalem only, be intended to furnish an image 
of another future and more awful event—the end of the 
world. This mode of interpretation, however, without ac- 
counting for the apparent confusion of thought in the dis- 
course, obscures the meaning of various verses, and has 
always failed to remove the reader’s perplexity. 

Ons. C. The laws of perspective have here been presented 
by other interpreters as an illustration of the language of 
prophecy, and then applied to this discourse. To a spectator 
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standing on a lofty eminence, two remote objects may 
appear to be in close proximity; when he subsequently pro- 
ceeds to the locality, he finds that they are really far asunder. 
In the sketch of the artist, buildings, bridges, &c., that are 
near him, are distinctly defined; those that are very remote, 
seem crowded together, and the intermediate distance is 
scarcely perceptible. So prophecy often refers to events be- 
longing to the future, which are really separated by wide 
intervals of time, by years and even by centuries; yet they 
are described rapidly without any intimation of the fact that 
they will actually occur at periods of time very far remote 
from each other. Compare 2 Sam. 7 : 12-16, where the his- 
tory of Solomon and the establishment of the Messiah’s 
throne are both revealed, without any specification of the 
times. Thus, too, no intimation is given in Isai. 9: 6, 7 that 
the full development of the Messiah’s kingdom will occur 
long after his birth; compare also Isai. 11 : 1-6; chap. 53; 
60:1-3. Jerem. 23:5; 31: 31-34; Ezek. 34 : 23-28; 
36 : 24-38; Dan. 2: 36-45. This mode of interpretation 
does not remove the apparent obscurity of the present chap- 
ter, and is not successful in explaining it; the fatal objection 
to its fundamental principle is furnished by the fact that the 
Lord, unlike the ancient prophets, does here intentionally 
discriminate between the times of the two events. 

Ons. D. While God has been pleased to reveal future 
events, he has always absolutely withheld all precise state- 
ments respecting the times of their occurrence, of which 
circumstance even two of the last of the prophets furnish 
illustrations, Hag. 2: 6-9; Mal. 3¢1. The Old Test. 
abounds in predictions respecting the Messiah, and describes 
his whole history, from his birth in Bethlehem to the comple- 
tion of his atoning work, and the permanent establishment of 
his Church. But even the most definite expression of the 
times which it affords in any passage, Dan. 9 : 24-27 (“‘sev- 
ty weeks’), is obviously and purposely given in obscure 
terms. It seems that it would have been unwise in itself 
and of an evil influence, if the times of predicted events had 
been revealed to man. His watchfulness, his spirit of prayer, 
his faith in God—all his Christian graces owe their bright- 
ness to his continual preparations for his death; see 24 : 42 
C. When Daniel asked a question like that of the disciples, 
ver. 3, the significant answer was: “Go thy way—the words 
are closed up and sealed &c,” Dan. 12: 8 
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the risen Saviour absolutely and in the most positive terms 
refused such revelations even to his disciples, Acts 1:7 
They lived and died without that knowledge, 1 Thess. & : 1, 
2; 2 Pet. 3:10, and only knew that the end of all things 
might be long deferred, 2 Thess. 2:2. So strictly has the 
Almighty withheld such knowledge from all his creatures, 
that ‘‘of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the an- 
gels of heaven,” 24 : 36; indeed, so unsuited to human na- 
ture is a knowledge of this deep mystery, that Christ remarks 
of himself, in reference to his human nature, when he “took 
upon him the form of a servant,” Phil. 2: 7, that even He, 
in the days of his humiliation dispensed for the time with a 
knowledge of “that day and that hour,’’ Mark 13 : 32, even 
as he in other points then ‘made himself of no reputation,” 
and did not publicly manifest his eternal equality with God, 
Phil. 2: 5, 7. Under such circumstanees, we may natural- 
ly expect that all the revelations given in the present chapter, 
will be so presented to our feeble eyes, as if a veil partially 
obscured the heavenly light which, if fully revealed, would 
dazzle and overpower our nature. 

Oss. E. While then the mere curiosity of man is by no 
means indulged, the Lord amply provides in the present 
chapter for our spiritual and real wants in the following man- 
ner :—It cannot be essential to our true welfare to know the 
precise time of the end of the world—an event which may 
occur long after our death. Bur it 7s of unspeakable import- 
ance to us to be properly prepared for the judgment which 
will be held at that time. Now our future and eternal con- 
dition in the other wagld will be decided altogether by our 
acceptance of Christ in true faith, or our practical rejection 
of him in this present life; no means of grace, nor any op- 
portunity to repent and reform will be furnished after death 
(Ons. F. § 5.) Hence, the day of our death as individuals 
will virtually be the same to us, as if it were “the day of the 
coming of the Lord to judgment.”” Those who had died pre- 
vious sly to this event, including ourselves, and those who 
shall then be living on earth, when it does occur, will be 
treated by the Judge precisely i in the same manner, accord- 
ing to 1 Thess. 4 : 15 (where the old English word prevent, 
for which see 17 : 25 B., corresponds to the modern precede 
or antic ipa ‘e.) To all these, without distinction, the words 
in 2 Cor. 5:10 apply. Hence, as on the one hand, no apos- 
tle could indicate the time of the end of the world, and as, 
on the other, the death of the individual placed him, as far 
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as his own sentence was concerned, precisely in the situation 
of those who shall be alive when the end of all things does 
come, the sacred writers regard both of the times—the day 
of the individual’s death, and the day of the Lord’s coming— 
as equivalent, or virtually coinciding, the one with the other. 
See, for instance, Phil. 4:5; 1 Pet. 4:7; 2 Pet. 3: 10-14; 
James 5: 8,9; 1 John 2: 28.———Thus the Lord by his 
personal instructions and by those which he imparts to us 
through his apostles, teaches us to live daily in the expecta- 
tion of his coming, that is, to live daily with eternity in 
view. 

Ons. F. The interpreter of the following chapter will 
possibly not be perplexed by any apparent confusion in it 
arising from a supposed unaccountable transition from the 
one event to the other, if the following circumstances be con- 
sidered :— 

§1. No one of the four evangelists attempts to record all 
the sayings and deeds of the Lord, John 21: 25. The one 
omits circumstances which another may be induced by the 
general object for which he writes, and under the guidance 
of the divine Spirit, to introduce fully. Even in the present 
discourse, while Matthew furnishes much matter which Mark 
and Luke omit (for example 24 : 37-41; ver. 45—51, and 
the whole of ch. 25, except the reference in Mark 13 : 34), 
he omits certain portions which they record, Mark 13 : 35- 
37, Luke 21 : 24, 34, 36. Hence we learn that as on other 
occasions (comp. Matth. 19:2 with Mark 10: 1), all the 
words of the Lord have not been preserved; much less can 
we expect that all the questions and remarks of the disciples 
should be written in full. 

§2. Matth. sometimes omits portions of conversations be- 
tween Christ and his disciples or the people; thus he occa- 
sionally presents answers of the Saviour only, without intro- 
ducing the questions or remarks of his hearers which occa- 
sioned those answers. This important fact, which constitutes 
the key that is applied in the following explanation, is veri- 
fied by the following references:—The command given in 
Mt. 4: 19, and the immediate obedience of the two fishers, 
are made perfectly plain only by a reference to Luke 5 : 3- 
10. The cause of the ery described in 8 : 29 is explained in 
Mark 5:8 and Luke 8:29. The reason of the charge given 
in 12:16 is found in Mark 3:11,12. In 14:8 the sub- 
st@nce only of the conversation is given which appears in 
Mark 5: 24, 25. In 14: 16,17 the substance again is given 
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of a conversation recorded in Mark 5: 37, 38. In 18:1 
the cause of the Lord’s question is not given, but it is stated 
in Mark 9 : 33-36: The words in 19: 9 seem to be a con- 
tinuation of an address to the Pharisees, but they really con- 
stitute an answer to a question privately addressed to the 
Lord by the disciples, according to Mark 10:10. The 
words in 26 : 31 were doubtless called forth by language like 
that occurring in John 13: 37. So, too, many details are 
omitted in 9 : 50 ff.; 17 : 14 ff., which are found respeetive- 
ly in Mark 5: 25 ff., Luke 8 : 43, and in Mark 9: 14 ff, 
Luke 9 : 38 ff. Luke furnishes illustrations not found in 
Matth. of occasional interruptions of the Lor1’s discourses 
by short questions of the disciples in 12 : 41; 17 : 37. 

§ 3. The whole of the present discourse is exhibited here 
by Matth. in a massive, unbroken form, beginning at 24: 4 
und extending to the end of ch. 25. However he furnishes 
the key to the whole in 24: 3, where the disciples are intro- 
duced as addressing certain questions to him, (see below, at 
the verse). Since their occasional questions convey no defi- 
nite information, he repeats none that are afterwards directed 
to the Lord, but records continuously the Lord’s own words 
only. We may here assume, therefore, without preciscly fix- 
ing the forms of the several questions, that this long dis- 
course embodies extended answers of the Lord to a succession 
of questions from the perturbed disciples. They are greatly 
perplexed; they are not yet aware that many centuries will 
intervene between the fall of the city and the end of all 
things; they ask many questions, the substance of which 
alone is given in 24: 3. 

§ 4. The whole discourse, as here presented, furnishes ac- 
cordingly the substance of a prolonged conversation held 
“privately” 24:5 between the Lord and “Peter, James, 
John and Andrew” Mark 13: 3, of whom the three former 
were admitted to various solemn scenes, which no other disci- 
ples witnessed; see above 17: 1B. Luther remarks inci- 
dentally in one of his sermons: ‘Matthew here records, not 
a formal discourse, but a free and unrestrained conversation.” 
And Stier, a recent interpreter of distinguished ability, also 
remarks incidentally, (without further applying the principle 
in his explanation of the chapter): “Probably our Lord did 
not speak continuously and without certain pauses, in the 
form in which the discourse is here presented.” (Reden, II, 
466. A similar arrangement of extended answers to qaes- 
tious vecurs in ch. 18, see y. 1 and 21, after which Matth. re 
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marks in 19: 1 that “Jesus finished these sayings’’=these 
discourses. The same expression, occurring below in 26 : 1, 
indicates that here also the Lord’s severa) answers to various 
questions implied by the word “all,” are combined as one dis- 
course. Thus one of the pauses in the conversation at the 
end of v. 31, not mentioned by Matth. is very distinctly vis- 
ible in the parallel passage Luke 21: 29; this observation, 
that the Lord here introduced a parable, evidently shows that 
the Lord did not speak continuously or without occasional 
pauses or questions from the disciples’ At another parallel 
place Luke 21: 10 there is also an indication of a pause in 
the discourse. And in the abrupt transition in 25 : 14 there 
appears a trace of another interruption, indicating that va- 
rious connecting words have been omitted; a comparison of 
the passage with Mark 13 : 34, where the whole parable is 
compressed in one verse, will exhibit even more extensive 
omissions in the latter. 

§5. We may then explain the contents of ch. 24 and ch. 
25 according to the following principle:—This whole dis- 
course really consists of several distinct series of “sayings” 
(26: 1) or remarks which are pronounced partly in answer 
to occasional questions of the four disciples, not recorded by 
Matth. but indicated by Mark and Luke to a certain extent, 
and partly prompted by the Lord’s knowledge of their wishes 
or spiritual wants. An exact specification of the time or 
times of future events he absolutely refuses to give; but the 
signs of coming events, on the one hand, he reveals, while, 
on the other, he desires to impress on them and those whom 
they should afterwards instruct, the solemn truth that to 
each individual his own death is equivalent to the end of all 
things, since that individual’s final sentence is virtually deci- 
ded by his moral state when he dies, Eccl. 9:10. The fol- 
lowing divisions seem to offer themselves to our view: 

a) Ch. 24:4-13. Here in answer to the question in v. 3, 
respecting the sign (= indication) that “these things” men- 
tioned in 23 : 36 are at hand, the Lord presents a rapid view 
of the trials of believers which will precede the fall of Jeru- 
salem. 

b) 24:14. To that point in the question which assumed 
that these events will coincide in time with his last coming at 
the end of the world, the Lord, carefully distinguishing be- 
tween the two, answers in the negative; see below, v. 14. 

c) 24: 15-26. The disciples here possibly express their 
deep interest in the former event, that is, in their future 
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trials, the dispersion of the nation, &c.; the Lord, resuming 
the subject by saying: “therefore” (see below, v. 15 A.) 
now gives additional warnings and instructions intended to 
guide their conduct. 

d) 24 : 27-31. These words, introduced by the word 
“For” (see v. 27 B.) are doubtless the answer to a question 
expressed or indicated, and are intended to show that the 
scenes which will precede his final coming to- judgment will 
differ materially from those that shall precede the fall of the 
city. 

e) 24: 32-35. Here the Lord makes a pause in the dis- 
course which is distinctly marked in Luke 21: 29, but not 
mentioned by Matth. He recurs to the point which most of 
all interested his disciples, who exhibit deep emotion, and pos- 
sibly renew their questions; he reminds them that he has 
now revealed with sufficient fulness the character of the 
events which shall precede the fall of the city. 

f) 24: 36-41. The Lord, who hitherto had spoken not 
for the purpose of gratifying an idle curiosity, but rather of 
reaching the heart, desires now to impress the truth on the 
minds of his disciples, that his last coming and the end of 
the world are events of far greater importance than the fall 
of the Jewish state. This whole passage, as an indepen- 
dent portion, is omitted by Luke in ch. 21, between vy. 33 and 
v. 54. 

g) 24: 42—25:30. At this point the disciples are appar- 
ently too deeply moved to interpose new questions; the Lord 
proceeds to discuss the new point already introduced in v. 
36 ff., namely that the death of each individual is really “the 
end” in his own case, and illustrates man’s responsibility by 
parables; see below 24: 44 C. 

h) 25: 31-46. He completes the solemn revelations by a 
description of the Last Judgment, which will extend to all 
individuals of the human race. 

Oxs. G. Various remarks which occur in this conversa- 
tion, had been previously made by the Lord in his public dis- 
courses; comp. besides the parallel passages in Luke ch. 21, 
also Luke 12 : 36-40 and 17 : 24-36. These remarks, which 
were not then fully understood by the disciples (see below v. 
26 A), are now repeated in a connection which renders their 
meaning more distinct. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


Verse 1. And Jesus went out, and departed from the temple: and his 
disciples came to kim for to shew him the buildings of the temple. 
A. departed—temple; the Lord never returned to it—be- 

fore the week closed, he was crucified.—B. disciples &c. 

They did not show these buildings to him as a stranger; the 

Greek word implies that they pointed out, called his atten- 

tion to them, as it is also used in Luke 17:14; 24: 40; 

Acts 9:39; they indicated that these were the special ob- 

jects of their interest at the moment, inquiring indirectly 

whether the awful words just pronounced: “Your house &c.” 

23: 38, could possibly refer to these sacred buildings.—C. 

buildings; the term comprehends all the magnificent struc- 

tures (cloisters, pillars, walls &c.) which were connected with 
the temple (4: 5, E) and which Herod during his long reign, 
and the Jewish authorities after his day, had erected, John 

2:20. See Josephus, Antig. 15, ch. 11; 20,9, 7; War, 5, 

5. He remarks that 18,000 workmen had been employed, 

and that the “goodly stones” Luke 21: 5 of the sacred edi- 

fice, or rather, of its foundation, were “white and strong; 
their length was 25 cubits, their height was 8, and their 
breadth about 12.” Ant. 15, 11, 3. Josephus elsewhere 

(War, 5, 5, 5,) describes some of the stones of the walls as 

having been “45 cubits in length, 5 in height, and 5 in 

breadth.” (A cubit is usually reckoned at one foot and a half 
in length, but see above, ch. 6: 27 B.)—Josephus, a Jewish 
historian of undoubted veracity has left a full account of the 

Jewish War, which, without any such intention on his part, 

affords many remarkable illustrations of the words spoken 

by the Lord in this chapter. 


Verse 2. And Jesus said unto them, See ye not all these things? verily, 
I say unto you, There shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down. 

See ye not - -- thrown down.—These various objects to which 
you point, I do mean; all those massive walls will inevitably 
be broken down, and desolation and ruin will overwhelm the 
whole.—The Romans literally fulfilled this prediction, ac- 
cording to Josephus, War 7,1, 1, inasmuch as, after the 
capture of the city, when “the enemy had no more people to 
slay or plunder —— then they demolished the entire city and 
temple,”’ except some portions which were spared as trophies 
of the victory; the very foundation was dug up, and all 
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traces of an inhabited city destroyed, according to Josephus. 
The prophecy in Micah 3:12 was a description of events 
that all came to pass. 


Verse 39, And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, the disciples came 
unto him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? and 
what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world? 
A. And as he sat--Olives—The original implies that af- 

ter he had reached this spot, on leaving the temple, and seat- 

ed himself, the disciples came to him. The temple and the 
city, the approaching ruin of which filled their minds with 
gloom and terror, were in full view; see for “the mount of 

Olives” annot. to 21: 1.—B. the disciples --privately; only 

four of the whole number are here meant, Mark 13: 3, and 

see Pret. Oss. F. §4. The term privately (= apart, 17: 

19, when they were alone, Mark 4: 34) doubtless refers to 

the absence of the other disciples, as on somewhat similar 

occasions of deep import.—C. Tell us---world. According 
to the view presented above, Pret. Ons. F.§3. Matth. 
places the questions here, in order to indicate that the pro- 
longed discourse which follows, was occasioned by certain 
interrogations to which the Lord furnished replies. The first 
of the two questions refers to the precise time of the occur- 
rence of “these things” which the Lord had mentioned in 
23 : 35, and now repeats in v. 2. The second question, which 
embraces several particulars, or, rather, exhibits a fusion of 
several questions, is to be viewed in connection with the fol- 
lowing facts:—There were certain lessons which, previously 
to the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost was poured 
out, Acts, ch. 2, the disciples were not prepared nor qualified 

to learn, as the Lord indeed told them, John 16: 12, 13. 

Even after his resurrection their impatience to know the fu- 

ture, and their incorrect views are gently rebuked by the 

Lord, Acts 1:5, 7. Here, at a still earlier day, the same 

ignorance or confusion of thought is strikingly manifested 

by them. They are not distinctly conscious that the end of 
world will be widely separated in time from the overthrow of 
the Jewish state, and imagine that the “coming” of the 

Lord, when Jerusalem shall fall, on the one hand, and the 

end of the world, on the ether, will coincide in the time. 

The questions here stated by Matth. probably contain the 

substance of several others referring chiefly to the sign of 

those momentous events, by which the disciples may know 
that these are at hand; they, moreover, appear to imagine 
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that the “end of the world” is so near that they may still live 
when it occurs. They remember indeed the remarkable 
words spoken in 16: 27, 28 and 19: 28; but of the times of 
the events there revealed, they had yet no clear conception, 
and the events themselves were not clearly comprehended by 
them at this period.—D. thy coming; on this subject see 
above, 10: 23 B.—E. the end of the world. For the term here 
translated world see 12:32 C. Precisely the same Greek 
phrase occurs in 13: 39, 40 and 28: 20; both there and in 
the present verse, it cannot possibly mean simply the end of 
the Jewish state, but can only refer to the end of all things— 
the passing away of this earth. 


Verse 4. And Jesus answered and said unto them, Take heed that no 
man deceive you. 

Take heed &c.——Be on your guard, hold fast to my in- 
structions, and believe no one whose doctrines differ from 
mine; you will be exposed to many trials of your faith be- 
fore these massive buildings shall be cast down. Such watch- 
fulness and self-examination on your part will be of more 
value to you than a direct answer to your question respect- 
ing the time (“‘when’’).—The warning is repeated by Paul, 
Eph. 5:6; Col. 2:8; 2 Thess. 2:3. As in a similar case, 
Luke 13: 23, 24, so the Lord here, while refusing to give a 
direct answer, replies by uttering a solemn admonition: “he 
began to say &c.,” Mark 13: 5, that is, he introduced in suc- 
cession several topics in his extended answer. 


Verse 5. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ; and 
shall deceive many. 

For many &¢,=The reason for giving you this warning lies 
in the fact that many’&c.—The original, in which the Greek 
name Christ is equivalent to Messiah (see 1: 1 B) implies:— 
Each shall falsely assume my name and character, saying, I 
am the Messiah.—Each of these impostors would succeed in 
persuading “many” that he was the promised deliverer. 
Many impostors and deceivers arose among the Jews, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Josephus (Antig. 20, 8,6; War 2, 
13, 5) before the city was destroyed. Thus he mentions the 
Egyptian, whom the chief captain, in the first alarm, sup- 
posed Paul to be (Acts 21: 38); this man, like others, pre- 
tended that he would exhibit signs and wonders, and, as it 
was estimated, about 30,000 individuals were “deceived” by 

Vou. XIII, No. 49. 9 
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him. Others who pretended respectively to be “some great 
one” or “the great power of God” like Simon the sorcerer, 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee, are already mentioned inci- 
dentally in Acts 5: 36, 87; 8: 9,10. Our historical records 
have not preserved the name of any impostor who ventured 
to announce himself to the public without any disguise as 
the Messiah, before the fall of the city; such pretensions 
were no doubt confined to the small circles of the initiated, 
while the Jewish authorities retained their power. Hence 
Dositheus, the Samaritan, the founder of a numerous sect 
during the age of the apostles, publicly claimed to be only 
the prophet announced in Deut. 18 : 18, but doubtless in pri- 
vate described himself as “the Christ.” After the fall of 
the city, when detection was less prompt and easy, many 
“false Christs’’ appeared, of whom the one best known, Bar- 
chochebas or Bar-Cochba (—Son of a star, the ambitious 
title which he assumed in allusion to Numb. 24 : 17) perished 
in the year 135. Such a “false Christ” could possibly claim 
that he was the Lord Jesus himself, and that his promised 
“coming” now occurred. Hence the Lord discriminates care- 
fully in the subsequent discourse between the era of the fall 
of Jerusalem, which alone concerned the disciples personally, 
and the distant period when the general Judgment will occur. 


Verse 6. And ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of wars: see that ye 
be not troubled: for all these things must come to pass, but the end 
1s not yet. 

A. wars and rumors of wars=while a bloody war prevails 
in one part of the Roman Empire, ye will be alarmed with 
tidings that wars are on the point of commencing else- 
where.—The Romans repeatedly threatened war against the 
Jews before the reign of Vespasian. The Lord possibly 
alludes to the wars of the Romans with the Parthians, to 
the enormous numbers of Jews slain in the Syrian and other 
cities (Jos. War, 8, 2,18; Ant. 20 ch. 3 and 4), to the wars 
of rival emperors, Otho, Vitellius &c. Large portions of the 
Roman Empire were convulsed by war during the whole pe- 
riod preceding the fall of the city.—B. be not troubled—do 
not vainly believe that these convulsions, which will occur 
long before the Gospel shall have reached all nations, indi- 
cate the actual end of the world.—It is worthy of observa- 
tion that when Paul imparts precisely the same lesson to the 
Thessalonians, he employs the same word rendered “trou- 
bled’ disturbed, alarmed, 2 Thes. 2: 2.—C. for all--not 
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yet—for the end of the world, concerning which ye inquired 

(ver. 3), is not indicated by these events.—Hence, vast and 

bloody wars, and even the fall of empires, by no means con- 

stitute sure signs of the near approach of the end of the 
world.—“all these thins”—now mentioned in reference to the 
fall of the city, see v. 834.—“must”—=certainly will, see 16 : 

21 C. 

Verse 7. For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom: and there shall be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes 
in divers places. 

For nation &c. The Lord here refers to the language of 
the prophets (for instance Isai. 19: 2; Jerem. 51: 46 as well 
as 2 Chron. 15: 6) with which the disciples were familiar, 
and which described in general terms great political convul- 
sions, national calamities and wars; the terms employed, as 
it is obvious, refer here to facts, and are to be literally un- 
derstood.—“famines”; one of great severity, — occurred 
A. D. 49, is incidentally mentioned in Acts 11: 28, where as 
in 7:11, the same Greek word is rendered dearth; it is 
ots rendered hunger, as in Luke 15: 17, 2 Cor. 11: 
27, but famine in Rom. 8:35. See Jos. Antig. 20, 2, 5.— 
“pestilences”; here a general name is employed, indicating ca- 
Jamities like the oriental Plague, or any malignant diseases 
that are contagious or infectious, as well as epidemic and 
mortal. One pestilence alone in A. D. 65, in a single au- 
tumn, carried off 30,000 persons in Rome. The tremendous 
scourge of the pestilence is often mentioned in the Old 
Test., Lev. 26:25; 1 kings 8: 37; Ps. 91: 3, 6, Ezek. 7: 
15.—“earthquakes.” These are also frequently mentioned in 
the O. Test., Isai. 24:20; 29:6, and have occurred on 
many occasions in the Holy Land as well as in other coun- 
tries. In addition to several others occurring between A. D. 
46 and A. D. 60, in “divers (sundry, various) places” in 
the Roman Empire, and mentioned by historians, there was 
a violent earthquake in the year 63, or about seven years be- 
fore the fall of the city, in the neighborhood of mount Vesu- 
vius, which partially destroyed Pompeii (Tac. Ann. 15 : 22, 
the earthquake which completely ruined it as well as Hercu- 
laneum, occurred about 16 years afterwards, A. D. 79. 
Previously, during the reign of Tiberius, thirteen cities of 
Asia Minor were destroyed i in one night by an earthquake.— 
The imperfect historical records referring to that period, that 
are extant, do not furnish full details of the events which the 
Lord here predicts. 
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Verse 8. All these are the beginning of sorrows. 


All these &c.—such events, as a mere “beginning,” will be 
succeded by yreater horrors which will ultimately overwhelm 
the city and the whole nation.—The Greek word for “sor- 
rows,” occurring also in Acts 2 : 24 indicates originally pangs 
which are intense but also of comparatively short duration= 
throes, 1 Thess. 5: 3, John 16: 21. 


Verse 9. Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill 
you: and ye shall be hated of all nations for my name’s sake. 


A. Then shall they---kill you. (“Shall” is here simply 
the sign of the future tense=will.) Similar predictions had 
already been made in 10:17; 23:34. They possibly refer 
to cases like that of Stephen, Acts. 7 : 59, James, Acts 12 : 2, 
and the persecution of the Christians under the emperor Ne- 
ro, during whose reign the apostles Peter and Paul are said 
to have suffered martyrdom.—B. ye shall be hated &c.—the 
Jews will regard you as enemies of their religion and conse- 
quently as enemies of God, and all nations (=Gentiles) will 
hate you. See above, 10 : 22 A, and comp. Acts 6: 14 and 
26:9 with John 16:2; see also Acts 28 : 22,1 Cor. 4:13; 
1 Pet. 2:12; 3: 16; 4: 14.—“for my name's sake”—as 


Christians, 1 Pet. 4: 16, as adherents of Christ, whom the 
Jews with impious unbelief denied and slew, and to whose 
disciples they transferred their original hatred of the Lord 
Jesus, Acts 4:2. An ancient writer states that the very 
name—a Christian—when it was heard by the heathen, pro- 
voked a war against itself, as if it implied a crime. 


Verse 10. And then shall many be offended, and shall betray one anoth- 
er, and shall hate one another. 

A. offended—shall stumble and fall, shall allow such trials 
to shake their faith, to destroy their confidence in God, and 
to renounce the Christian religion, 13: 21; for the word 
“offend” seo 5: 29 C, and for illustrations, 2 Tim. 1: 15; 
4:10, 16, 1 John 2:19, and comp. Hebr. 12:3 ff.—B. 
betray one another—through fear of persecution or through 
bribes, some professed believers will denounce their brethren 
to their persecutors. Such scenes occurred during the reign 
of Nero, a few years before the fall of the city. (Tac. Ann. 
15, 44).—C. and shall hate &c.—these treacherous and apos- 
tate Christians will act as enemies that hate.—The Lord here 
repeats, according to Mark 13: 12 words that he had uttered 
once before, see above 10: 21. 
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Verse 11. And many false prophets shall rise, and shall deceive many. 


And many false prophets &c. See 7: 15 B, and above, ann. 
to ver. 5. These cautions are repeated by Paul, Acts 20: 
29, 30; 2 Cor. 11:13; Gal. 1:7; 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim.3: 
1, by Peter, 2 Pet. 2:1, and by John, 1 John 2:18; see 
below, v. 23. 

Verse 12. And because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall 
wax cold. 

And because &c. The iniquity that abounds is pertly the 
iniquity or unbelief of the persecutors, partly the unfaithful- 
ness and apostacy of professing Christians, to which perse- 
cution in some cases leads; comp. 2 Tim. 3 : 1-5.—‘wax,” 
see 13: 15 A.—Love, the great Christian principle, 22 : 37- 
40, the most holy emotion which the human heart is made 
capable by grace of entertaining, is compared to the sacred 
fire which burned perpetually on the altar, Lev. 6 : 9-13, 
and could become extinct only in consequence of criminal 
negligence. ‘Many,” forbearing to watch and pray and 
hold fast to the divine promises, will allow the grateful love 
with which they had professed the name of Christ, and the 
fraternal love with which they had regarded their brethren, 
to be extinguished by fear or other unholy emotions, and will 
renounce a cause which involves them in severe earthly trials, 
2 Thess. 2:3; 2 Tim. 1:15; Hebr. 10: 25. 


Verse 13. But he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be 
saved. 

But he &c. For the future encouragement of believers, 
when the trials here predicted, shall occur, the Lord, at the 
close of this portion of his address, graciously promises eter- 
nal salvation (perfect and eternal deliverance from all evil, 
2 Pet. 2:9; 2 Tim. 4 4: 18) to those who in faith “endure” 
(= bear, sustain) their trials unto the end of their course on 
earth ; comp. 2 Tim. 2: 12 (where the same word is rendered 
suffer) James 1: 12; 5: 11.—“unto (the) end” = of life, Rev. 
2:10, as in John 13:1, Hebr. 3:14; Rev. 2:26. The 
definite article the, which in v. 6 and 14 gives prominence to 
the great end =the end of all things, is here omitted, and 
the adverbial form of the Greek phrase simply indicates the 
idea of finally, perseveringly. 

Verse 14. And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world, for a witness to all nations; and then shall the end come’ 
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A. The rapid transition in this verse from the fall of the 
city to the end of the world, may be thus explained. The 
disciples had heard the Lord speak previously, v. 6, of a re- 
mote end; here, at the close of v. 13, in which he had em- 
ployed the same word (meaning the close of the individual’s 
life on earth) they inquired whether he declared that imme- 
diately after the events just mentioned as signs of the ap- 
proaching fall of Jerusalem, the “end of the world” itself 
(v. 3) would occur. The phrase “this gospel,” which indi- 
cates apparently that some reference had just been made to 
the “Gospel,” and also the absence of the words found in 
Luke 21:19 show that Matth. has here omitted a portion of 
the conversation, and proceeds with his report only when the 
Lord himself resumes the regular discourse. This verse 
therefore, which gives an answer in the negative, conveys the 
information to the disciples that after the fall of the city, and 
before the end of the world, the tidings of the Gospel shall 
be carried to all nations, thus showing that the interval would 
be of comparatively great length.—B. And; the connective 
Greek word so translated here, like the corresponding He- 
brew connective term, admits of many modes of application. 
The latter begins several books, Exod. 1: ; 1 Kings 1:1; 
Ezra 1: 1 and letters, 2 Kings 5:6; 10: 2, and is translated 
now, referring generally to preceding words or facts, and 
also indicating that a genera] subject is resumed. In the 
New Test. it is (besides and) translated but, Mark 12: 12, 
Acts 10: 28, therefore 1 Cor. 5:13, and for in Acts 23: 4, 
1 John 1:2; 3:4. It is sometimes equivalent to namely, 
as in John 1: 16 (==namely grace &c.) 1 Cor. 3 : 5 (“even’’). 
In the present case it is equivalent to such an English term, 
indicating that the disciples had here interposed a question, 
and that the Lord said in reply: “That end of the world 
itself shall not come then, for this Gospel &c.”—C. this 
gospel of the kingdom. ‘The word this may refer to the joy- 
ful intelligence of salvation involved in the words “shall be 
saved,” v. 13, but it more probably refers to the gospel which 
the disciples and their successors were to preach, and which 
had possibly been just mentioned in the intermediate conver- 
sation.—For the whole phrase see 4: 23 C.—D. world; the 
original word, differing from that which is similarly transla- 
ted in v. 5, and signifying the inhabited (earth), although 
used sometimes In a restricted sense, Luke 2:1; Acts 11: 
28; 19: 27, is evide ntly intended, as the words “tall nations,” 


und the statement mm Roum. 11:25 show, to designate the 
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habitable globe, the whole world, as in Acts 17:51; Rom. 
10:18; Hebr. 1:6. The ancient prophecies had repeated. 
ly declared: ‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord &e.,” Isai. 11:9; Hab. 2:14. But America and 
other portions of the globe, the homes of countless millions, 
were not then known even by name. Nevertheless, the Gos- 
pel was to be sent to those parts of the world too, before 
“the end.” —E, for a witness — nations —bearing witness, ac- 
cording to the great purpose of the Gospel, John 1: 17; 
Tit. 2:11, to all men concerning the love of God revealed 
in Christ, 1 Cor. 1:6; 2 Cor.2:1. See 8:4 D.—F. and 
then--come =the day of judgment will not arrive until the 
Gospel shall have been previously proclaimed to all nations. — 
“and then” thereupon, after that, without indicating the 
length of the interval, as in 4:17; 9:14; 18:21. 





Verse 15, When ye. therefore, shall see the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Dan... the prophet, stand in the holy place, (whoso 
readeth, let him understand.) 

A. therefore. At this point the painful interest which the 
disciples felt in the coming events that so nearly concerned 
them, their nation, and their future personal labors, mani- 
fested itself by exclamations or questions, and the Lord pau- 
ses. The evidence of this fact is found in the variations oc- 
curring in the reports in Mark 13:14 and Luke 21: 20; 
both of these evangelists prefix other words to this verse, 
showing that the conversation had been resumed. At this 
point, where the Lord again proceeds with his discourse, the 
three evangelists coincide substantially. Christ now furnish- 
es additional and detailed instructions in v. 15-26 respecting 
the conduct of the disciples and of their Christian associates 
when the times of trial shall be at hand. The introductory 
word “therefore” indicates that he resumes the subject which 
he had discussed to the end of v. 18, but temporarily drop- 
ped while uttering the words in v.14. Such resumptions 
after short interruptions or parentheses by means of the 
word therefore are frequent; see 7 : 24; 10: 32, and comp. 
John 6: 24 with v. 22, or Hebr. 4 : 11 with v. 6.—B. the 
abomination-- place. The prophet Daniel who lived during 
the sixth century before Christ, was permitted to see many 
future events in his visions. Among these are the remarka- 
ble revelations which he received concerning the Messiah. 
Josephus says: “Daniel also wrote concerning the Roman 
zovernment, and that our country should be made desolate 
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by them,” Antig. 10, 11, 7. The words in the Book of 
Daniel to which the Lord here refers are found in ch. 9: 26, 
27; 11:31; 12:11; “the holy place,” (in the original sim- 
ply ‘‘a holy place’’) is supposed by some to be the temple, 
although Mark 13:14 instead of this phrase merely says: 
“where it ought not.” That the temple cannot be meant is 
obvious; for when the Romans actually did offer sacrifices to 
their ensigns on the site of the temple, the sacred buildings 
had been already burnt, Jos. War, 6, 6, 1, while here our 
Lord evidently refers to a time preceding the destruction of 
the temple, when the escape of fugitives was still possible. 
Probably Judea, or the region around the city, called “the 
holy land” Zech. 2: 12 is implied; like the city, (4: 5 C) 
the whole land belonged to the Lord, and was regarded as 
holy; see Lev. 25: 23, Jerem. 2:7; Hos. 9:3. Christ 
here indicates that his disciples should withdraw from the 
city before the temple shall be taken and destroyed ; more- 
over, Luke who omits these words, supplies the following : 
“When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies,” 21 : 
20, which evidently allude to the approach of the Roman ar- 
mies with their standards exhibiting the well-known Roman 
eagles. (These were figures of gold or silver, about the size 
of a pigeon, and were borne on the tops of spears, with their 
wings expanded. When the army marched, the eagle was 
always visible to the legions, for which see 26:53.) These 
representatives of living creatures were abhorred by the 
Jews, Jos. Ant. 17, 6, 2.—The word “‘stand”’ (lit. standing) 
indicates a prolonged presence of the ‘‘abomination of deso- 
lation” =the desolating abomination. Now the original word 
for “abomination” which Daniel employs, designated any 
vile and odious thing, particularly when connected with the 
pollutions of idolatry, Zech. 9:7; Nahum 3:6; 2 Kings 
23:24. Possibly therefore the ensigns and the images of 
the Roman emperor are meant, such as Pilate in vain at- 
tempted at an earlier period to introduce into Jerusalem. 
Jos. War, 2,9, 2. So, too, when Vitellius intended to con- 
duct an army through Judea, the Jews remonstrated effectu- 
ally against the passage of the troops through their country, 
on account of the images in their ensigns, Ant. 18, 5, 3.— 
The sense of the whole may then be:—When the armies and 
ensigns of the pagan Romans establish themselves on the soil 
of the holy land, with the evident intent to spread desolation 
over it &e.—C. (whoso—understand.) Some suppose that 
Matth. himself introduces this parenthesis, but as it occurs 
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also in Mark 13: 14, it is evidently a part of the Lord's dis- 
course. The Lord himself, whose own words here Matth. is 
very careful not to interrupt at all, calls the attention of his 
disciples specially to Gabriel's language occurring in the an- 
cient prophecy, Dan. 9 : 23; 12: 10 as a guide in their own 
future meditations. Such brief parenthetical remarks are 
not uncommon; see 13 : 9, 48; John 7: 22; Rev. 2: 9.— 
“‘whoso readeth” —for the instruction of himself or of others. 


Verse 16. Then let them which be in Judea flee into the mountains. 


Then &c.=—then, if ye had hitherto still lingered, do ye 
and all who receive my words, at once abandon the whole 
land, for the siege of the city, and the ruin of the country 
are at hand.—Flee-- mountains” —seck places of refuge, 
Gen. 19:17; Judg. 6:2; 1 Sam. 13: 6.—It is said (Euseb. 
Eeel. Hist. UII, 5) that shortly before the fall of the city, 
the Christians, in obedience to this command, withdrew in 
a body and went beyond the Jordan to Pella, a city situated 
in the northern part of Persea (Jos. War, 3, 3, 3) and be- 
yond the mountainous region on the north-eastern confines of 
the Holy Land. See AppenpDIx, art. Decaro.is, and comp. 
Jos. War, 2, ch. 19, 6, and ch. 20, 1 respecting the flight of 
many inhabitants of Jerusalem. 


Verse 17. Let him which is on the house-top not come down to take 
any thing out of his house. 

Lethim &e. The roofs of the houses were flat, affording 
conveniences for walking, and were sometimes selected, as in 
Peter’s case, Acts 10:9, by those who sought retirement. 
The house-top was reached both from the interior of the 
house, and also by a staircase on the outside, 9:2 D. The 
Lord employs here the image of a man to whom the sudden- 
ness of the danger leaves no time to collect provisions and 
clothing for his flight; if the Christians linger too long in the 
city when the Jewish war is beginning, they will find all 
means of escape cut off. (Comp. Luke 17:31, and see 
above, PREL. Ons. G.) 

Verse 18. Neither let him which is in the field return back to take his 
clothes. 

Neither &c. This additional image enforces the precept of 
the former verse, that no time should be lost in escaping 
from the doomed city. The Lord designs to extinguish the 
last hope of his disciples that the city will be spared.—The 

Vou. XIII, No. 49, 1U 
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mantle or cloak (“clothes,” 5:40 B) was not worn during 
the labors of the field; comp. John 13: 4. 


Verse 19. And wo unto them that are with child, and to them that give 
suck in those days/ 

And woe =alas for, 11:21, A. The Lord refers to the 
unspeakable miseries of the times, the dispersion of families 
and the painful trials which the helpless fugitives will endure, 
particularly referring to mothers ; the allusion is to that holy 
principle of love which will not allow a mother to consider 
her own safety unless she first provides for that of her off- 
spring, whence she is liable to perish with the latter. 


Verse 20. But pray ye that your flight be uot in winter, neither on the 
sabbath-day. 

But pray ye &c.— Let prayer and uninterrupted commu- 
nion with God sustain you.—The Lord here evidently refers 
to believers whose faith would prompt them to prefer a pain- 
ful flight to a continuance in the city. They are permitted 
to pray for two alleviations, first, that the privations and suf- 
ferings which necessarily attend such a flight, may not be 
aggravated by the severity of the season of the year, and 
secondly, that their flight may not be attended by circum- 
stances or apparently necessary acts that might either pro- 
voke the Jews as violations of the letter of the law, or after- 
wards disturb their own peace of conscience. This point is 
illustrated by a reference to the manner in which a conscien- 
tious Jew regarded the observance of the sabbath, Exod. 16: 
29, Jerem. 19:22. The Lord designs in general to refer to 
two sources of trials, first, natural causes, secondly, social or 
religious institutions. Josephus remarks (Ant. 13, 8, 4) that 
it was not lawful for a Jew to journey on a sabbath-day or 
on a festival-day; for the distance called a “sabbath-day’s 
journey,” see 21: 1. 


Verse 21. For then shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. 

For &c. =the miseries which are approaching, will justify 
you in encountering the greatest perils in effecting your es- 
cape.—These unexpected disclosures of the future trials of 
Jews and Christians, as connected with the fall of the city, 
doubtless produced a marked movement among the disciples ; 
they are deeply distressed, but have reached a period when, 
in the Lord’s view, it is essential that they should be prepar- 
ed by him for personally encountering danger in any form 
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without timidity or hopelessness. Hence he here reasserts 
in proverbial terms which refer to extraordinary calamities, 
Exod. 10:14; 11:6, Joel 2:2, that all these things will 
come to pass, and even exceed in severity all other known 
calamities, referring with emphasis to the words in Dan. 12: 
1.—The allusion doubtless is to the appalling events which 
preceded and followed the capture of Jerusalem; that city 
was crowded at the time by Jews from a distance who had 
assembled to keep the passover, Jos. War, 6,9 § 3 and 4. 
The “great distress” mentioned Luke 21 : 23, 24, the mur- 
ders (large fires quenched by the flowing streams of blood, 
Jos. War, 6, 8, 5), the famine and enormous crimes which it 
engendered (a mother, named Mary, for instance, killing her 
babe, roasting and eating one half of the body, War, 6, 3, 
4) the crucifixion of so many hundreds of Jewish prisoners, 
“that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses wanting 
for the bodies,” ( War, 5, 11, 1), in short, the slaughter of 
more than a million of Jews (“eleven hundred thousand per- 
ished during the whole siege,” besides ninety-seven thousand 
who were led into captivity, War, 6, 9, 3)—these were in- 
deed events to which no former age and none that suceceded, 
can afford a parallel; the Lord’s prophetic view of them 
moved him to tears, Luke 19:14. Additional remarks on 
the same event are found in Luke 21 : 24. 


Verse 22. And except those days should be shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved: but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened. 
A. And except (lit. if not) -- saved —if the Lord (Mark 13 : 

20) had not, in his infinite compassion, determined to arrest 

the course of these calamities, and restrain the passions of 

cruel and wicked men, “no flesh’’ (—no mortal, as in Jerem. 

12:12; Rom. 3: 20; 1 Cor. 1:29) could “be saved” (— 

escape bodily death, as in 8:25; 14: 30)—death, in the 

form of pestilence or famine, in addition to the sword, would 
rage till all had perished; comp. Gen. 6 : 13.—“shortened”= 
diminished in number. The siege and capture of Jerusalem 
occupied a much shorter time than Titus had expected; the 
former commenced early in the spring of A. D. 70; the lat- 
ter occurred five months afterwards, early in the autumn of 

the same year.—B. but —elect’s sake; (for elect see 20 : 16 

EB.) The sense is: God will not permit these calamities to 

prevail so long that they shall overwhelm and destroy his 

own believing people, the Christians. “Ile knoweth them 
that trust in him,” Nahum 1:7; 2 Tim. 2:19. The words 
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which refer to the overruling Providence of God, are design- 

ed to soothe and encourage the disciples and all afflicted be- 

lievers; and these, by their presence, their faith and their 
prayers prove to be a protection even to the unrighteous; 

comp. Gen. 18 : 26. 

Verses 23 and 24, Then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here zs 
Christ, or there; believe it not. For there shall arise false Christs, 
and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and wonders; insomuch 
that, if i¢ were possible, they shall deceive the very elect. 

A. Then =during the period described in the foregoing words. 
—The writings of the apostles, Acts 20 : 29, 30; Rom. 16 : 18; 
2 Cor. 11:13; Gal. 2:4; 2 Pet. 2:1; 1 John 4:1, and 
the history of primitive Christianity, show that few dangers 
were more insidious and formidable than those with which 
false teachers and religious pretenders of all kinds threatened 
the Church, after the day of Pentecost. The Lord had ut- 
tered warnings at the commencement of his ministry, 7 : 15; 
he repeats them above, v. 11, and here specially refers to 
those impostors who shall assume the name of Christ=Mes- 
siah; sce above, v. 5.—B. great signs and wonders. Jose- 
phus remarks that before the fall of the city there was a 
“body of wicked men, not so impure in their actions, but 
more wicked in their intentions—who deceived and deluded 
the people under pretence of divine inspiration &c.” War, 2, 
13,4. “They pretended that they would exhibit manifest 
wonders and signs,” Ant. 20, 8,6. The prophecy of the Sa- 
viour and the history of the Jewish historian precisely agree. 
The signs and wonders which these false Christs and prophets 
promised or pretended to perform, were “lying wonders,” 
such as Paul mentions, 2 Thess. 2 : 9, and, like every ungod- 
ly thing, were “after the working of Satan.” —C. if it were 
possible; the original phrase is simply: “if possible,” and 
does not deny the possibility of the fall of the elect, (men- 
tioned also in v. 22) as the English version seems to do by 
the unnecessary insertion of the italicised words tt were. 
Precisely the same two Greek words occur in ch. 26: 39; 
Acts 20:16; Rom. 12:18 and Gal. 4:15; in the first 
three passages a possibility may exist, in the last it is, for 
the sake of argument, assumed to exist. While the word if 
frequently introduces a doubt, it also frequently indicates 
that a particular circumstance may easily occur or really 
does exists, as in 5: 29; 6:30; 7:11; 12:28. Accord- 
ingly the Lord here by no weaus teaches that the “elect” or 
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any human beings are infallible or incapable of being deceiv- 
ed, or of falling, and that hence they no longer needed the 
prayer: Lead us not into temptation; Ezek. 18:24, Mt. 
26:41; 1 Cor. 10:12, Phil. 3:12. The sense of the 
words is very clearly given by one of the four to whom these 
words were spoken (PREL. Ons. F. § 4.) He addresses, (2 
Pet. 1:1, comp. with 1 Pet. 1: 1) those who had obtained a 
“like precious faith” with him, that is, the elect, in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Ye, therefore—beware lest ye also, being 
led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own 
steadfastness” 2 Pet. 3:17. “Give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure,’ 2 Pet. 1:10. The Lord’s word: 
“What I say unto you, I say unto all, Waren,” Mark 13: 
37, is said to each individual until his race on earth is fully 
run. 

Verse 25. Behold, I have told you before 

Behold—before —so that when all shall come to pass, your 
faith may not waver, but rather be confirmed by such evi- 
dence of my divine foreknowledge, John 13:19; 14: 29 
Verse 26. Wherefore, if they shall say unto you, Behold, he is in the 

desert; go not forth: behold, he ts in the secret chambers; believe it 

not. 

A. Wherefore as the lesson to be deduced from these 
warnings, if they &c.—B. if they =indefinitely, any agents 
or blind adherents of these impostors.—C. Behold, he (= 
Christ,in v.23) is &e. Some of the impostors and false Christs 
would secure a retreat in the desert, and thither call their 
deluded followers; others who still abode in the city before 
its fall, would either affect a mysterious air, or conceal their 
pretensions from the public view, and secretly gather disci- 
ples (=“‘secret chambers,” a term indicating privacy, mys- 
tery; for the word see 6:6 B.)—Whatever character the 
impostor might assume, he was not the Christ whom the dis- 
ciples knew, and must be instantly and unhesitatingly dis- 
owned. 





Verse 27. For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth 
even unto the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 
A. For as &c. After the Lord had reached this point, and 

given the signs indicating the near approach of the destruc- 

tion of the city, he again refers to the questions in v. 3, 

which scemed to imply that his last coming at the end of the 

world would vccur at the same time. Mark omits here « por- 
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tion of the Lord’s words; the conversation is probably re- 
sumed, and Matth. in v. 27-31 gives the substance of the 
Lord's replies to the disciples. Christ mow shows that the 
end of the world would be introduced by signs, and attended 
by circumstances of a character totally different from those 
which he had just described in v. 15-26. As these events 
still belong to the future, and we have no other precise and 
definite revelations of them, they, like all unfulfilled prophe- 
cies are so veiled that no interpreter can furnish a full and 
particular explanation. “For”; this word generally in- 
troduces a reason which is given for something previouly said. 
We may suppose either that words like those in v. 5, “the 
end (of the world) is not yet,” had been repeated, or that the 
Lord had said that new and peculiar signs would announce 
his coming, which he now proceeds to describe; “for’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘as the lightning &c.”—B. as the lightning &c, 
Two features of the lightning are here indicated, fisrt, its ce- 
lerity, suddenness or unexpectedness, (whence it is frequently 
used as an image of unlooked for events) and, secondly, its 
conspicuousness, distinctness, or the widely extended space in 
which it is seen (‘‘east-——unto the west,” as in Job a7 : 37), 
on which account it is at once distinguished by all from any 
other luminous appearance.—So shall &c.—=so, too, when I, 
the Son of man, 8: 20 B, shall come the second time, 10: 
23 B, to judge the world, that event will be both unexpected 
(“as a thief in‘ the night” 2 Pet. 3: 10, and v. 43 blow), 
and also will be marked by such divine glory, 2 Thess. 1: 7, 
8, that all the world (‘‘east—-—west’’) shall be able to dis- 
tinguish it unerringly from the appearance of any pretender 
or false Christ; Rev. 1:7. Comp. Luke 17: 24, and see 
PreL. Ons. G, 


Verse 28. For wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gath- 
ered together. 





A. For &c.=For, as the well known proverb indicates the 
inevitable result of certain operating causes (the carcass in- 
evitably attracting the bird of prey that is still unseen), so 
the confusion in the world, the sins of men, the interposition 
of divine grace, and the whole course of human events from 
the fall of Adam to the preaching of the Gospei for a witness 
unto all nations v. 14, necessarily call for an ultimate divine 
adjustment, a retribution, a divinely arranged new order of 
things. Comp. Rom. 2: 5-10; 2 Thess. 1: 6-10, Rev. 21: 
1,5. The proverb, which was not unknown to other ancient 
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nations, was current among the Jews, and is found in sub- 
stance in Job 39: 30: “where the slain are, there is she (the 
eagle); see 7:6 A; the same image is introduced in Deut. 
28:49. The original name, however, and particularly the 
corresponding Ilebrew word, embraces also, in a broader ac- 
ceptation than the modern word, a species of vulture ( Vudtur 
percnopterus), in some respects resembling the eagle; it has 
part of the head denuded of feathers, to which feature there 
is an evident allusion in Micah 1:16, where the name is 
translated eagle, as well as in Job 9: 26, Ios. 8: 1, Hab. 1: 
8; in all these cases the allusion doubtless is to a vulture. 
The latter prefers carrion (“‘carcass’’), while the eagle, as it 
is well known, prefers to seize its prey alive. Besides, while 
vultures were numerous in Palestine, the eagle was rarely 
seen. The text cannot, therefore, refer, as some suppose, to 
the Roman eagles described above, v. 15 B., (Jerusalem or 
Judea being the carcass); still less, as others believe, can the 
eagles be images of destroying angels (the carcass represent- 
ing the spiritually dead); least of all can they, as different 
interpreters have assumed, represent the assembly of believ- 
ers surrounding the crucified and risen Redeemer as the car- 
cass. Oriental travellers have observed that a carcass some- 
times lies undisturbed for a season, and that nevertheless in 
a very brief space of time, vultures which have perceived it 
at an immense distance dart in large numbers suddenly from 
the air upon it. The sense then is: As a carcass will inevit- 
ably attract vultures, although none may yet be visible, so 
the mixture of good and evil in the world will surely lead to 
a divine interposition ultimately, even though men in their 
false security may entertain no apprehensions, 2 Pet. 3: 3, 4. 
The Son of Man will, namely, come and judge the whole 
race, whose habitation, the carth, will then pass away. The 
same words occur in Luke 17 : 37. 


Verse 299. Immediately after the tribulation of those days, shall the 
sun be darkened, and shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. 

A Immediately—days, The remark made above, v. 27 A. 
that no interpretation of these prophecies can possibly fur- 
nish details beyond the words of the text, applies here with 
peculiar force. “Those days” embrace the period preceding 
the Lord’s coming to judgment and indicate a certain dura- 
tion of time, which seems to be implied in 1 Cor. 15 : 23, 24 
also. During this period intervening between the first indi- 
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cations of the Lord’s coming, and the actual advent, “trabu 

lation,” (for which word see above 135 : 20, 21) will be endur 

ed, but this transition-period will not be of long continuance 
(“immediately after’); with this interpretation the words “‘in 
those days’ Mark 13 : 24 fully concur.—The pause which is 
usually made here by interpreters does not appear to be sus- 
tained by any valid argument. The Greek words for “im- 
mediately after,” which cannot possibly admit of any essen- 
tially different translation, necessarily imply a very brief 
interval, and cannot comprehend the many centuries inter- 
vening between the fall of the city and the end of the world ; 
hence the events of this verse are very closely connected with 
the foregoing in v. 27, 28. If in the present verse the last 
coming of the Lord is meant, that event must also be meant 
in v. 27.—B. the sun be - - - from heaven. Similar language 
occurs frequently in the Old Test. as in Isa. 13: 10; 34: 4; 
Ezek. 32: 7; Joel 2: 30; Hag. 2; 6, referring to great and 
striking events, many of which are more or less intimately 
connected with Gospel times. Here, however, there is a dis- 
tinct reference to great and visible changes in the appear- 
ance of the heavenly bodies, which may possibly be the be- 
ginning of that dissolution of all things revealed in 2 Pet. 3: 
10,11. Asin v. 7, so the words here employed, are not 
mere figures of speech, but are to be literally anderstood.— 
“stars shall fall;” it is not here said that they shall fall on 
the earth; they shall fail, pass away, as the original words 
found here and in Mark 13: 25 are rendered in Luke 16: 
17; 1 Cor. 13: 8.—C. and the powers--shaken. As these 
“powers” are here distinguished from the sun, moon and 
stars (sometimes called the host of heaven, Ps. 33:6; Isai. 
34 : 4) they possibly refer to the intelligent heavenly “hosts,” 
the angels, 1 Kings 22: 19, Ps. 103: 21; 148: 2, who ap- 
pear to be the “powers” mentioned in Rom. 8: 38; 1 Pet. 
3:22, and are called “angels of power” in 2 Thess. 1:7 in 
the original.—They are “shaken” —roused, deeply interested 
in the solemn scenes, without the accompanying “trouble”’ 
of the Thessalonians, 2 Thess. 2 : 2; the word originally de- 
scribes the oscillating movements of a vessel occasioned by 
the action of the waves. The angels had previously been 
interested in the divine plan of salvation, 1 Pet. 1:12, and 
rejoiced when they perceived its saving influences on the sin- 
ner, Luke 15:10; they are, moreover, themselves actively 
employed in these solemn scenes, v. 31. 
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Verse 30. And then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall sec 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory. 

A. And then; the length of the several divisions of time 
here respectively specified, is not revealed, v. 14 F'.—B. the 
sign of the Sonof man. ‘The nature of this sign the Lord has 
not described; it is sufficient for us to know that when it 
shall appear, it will be so distinct and intelligible, that none 
can mistake its meaning, like the manger, Luke 2:12, and 
the star Matth. 2:2, 7,9 on previous occasions. It may 
consist in the whole character of these events, their sudden- 
ness, grandeur, visible and direct heavenly origin, as Luke 21 : 
25 seems to imply; it may be a celestial light, like that which 
“suddenly shined round about” Paul on the road to Damas- 
cus, Acts 9 : 3, and which will be the more distinct in conse- 
quence of the prevailing darkness, v. 29; or, in reference to 
Dan. 7 : 13, and the repeated introduction of the remarkable 
name: Son of man, (see above, v. 27 B), the sign may con- 
sist in the new appearance of the God-Man, Jesus Christ, in 
his human nature, yet invested with all divine glory.—C. 
and then---mourn; comp. Zech. 12: 10-12; Rev.1:7. At 
that time men will be found in all parts of the world, who 
will either mourn as penitent sinners, or mourn that they did 
not “obey the gospel,” and now are to be “punished Xc.,” 2 
Thess. 1 : 8, 9.—“mourn”=bewail; the same word occurs in 
11: 17.—D. and they shall see -- glory =all shall have abun- 
dant evidence of the presence and power of the Judge, Dan. 
7:13. ‘The “clouds” are doubtless like the “bright cloud” 
mentioned 17 : 5, to be understood as brilliant masses of ce- 
lestial light; comp. Acts 1:11; Exod. 16:10. The “power 
and great glory” of the Son of man will be demonstrated 
first by the attendance and adoration of “his mighty angels” 
2 Thess. 1: 7, who, while they ‘excel in strength’ (Ps. 103: 
20, 21) declare by their prompt obedience the greatness of 
Him, to do whose pleasure is the great purpose of their ex- 
istence; and secondly, by his wonderful works, the raising 
of the dead, John 5: 25, &e. 


Verse 31, And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, 
and they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from the 


one end of heaven to the other. 
A. And he—angels. See 13:38 C. When the Lord after- 
wards, 25:51, at the conclusion of the discourse, resumes 
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the subject of the general judgment, the presence of the an- 
gels is again mentioned.—B. with—trumpet., When God 
came down upon mount Sinai, one of the wonders that an- 
nounced his presence consisted in sounds like “the voice of 
the trumpet exceeding loud,” Exod. 19:16. Similar voices, 
loud as trumpets (“sound,” lit. voice) will not only proclaim 
the presence of the Judge, but also announce the actual 
resurrection of the dead, according to revelations given after 

these words of Christ had been spoken, i in 1 Cor. 15: 52; 1 

Thess. 4: 16.—C. and they shall gather the elect; for the 

elect see above, 20:16 B. ‘The dead in Christ”—they that 

are Christ’s—“shall rise first,’ 1 Cor. 15: 23, 1 Thess. 4: 

16, and then also “they that have done evil,” John 5: 29.— 

D. from the four--~ the other; see Mark 13:27 and comp. 

Deut. 4:32; 18:7; 1 Chron. 9:24; Rev. 7:1; all the 

terms in dan passages are equivalent to the phrase: “all 

parts of the earth,” or “from every direction,” from every 

point of the compass. The language, as in Deut. 30:4; 2 

Sam. 22: 8, is suggested by the appearance in nature, ac- 

cording to which the sky (heaven) seems at a vast distease 

from the spectator, or at the horizon, or boundary of vision, 
to rest on the earth, at a point where the “ends” of both 
seem to meet. 

Verse 32. Now learn a parable of the fig-tree; When his branch is 
yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer és nigh. 
A. Now learn &c. The word translated “Wow,” is simply 

the connective often rendered And or But, as in v. 19, 36, 

or altogether omitted as in v. 29 at the beginning. The 

Lord here makes a pause in his discourse; this pause is dis- 

tinctly marked in Luke 21: 29, where a new division of the 

prolonged discourse is announced by the words: “And he 
spake to them a parable.” The Lord had probably been in- 
terrupted by an exclamation or question of the disciples; he 
answers by reminding them that they have now sufficiently 
full revelations of the two events which so deeply interested 
them, and that he expects them to meditate, atid by watching 
the course of Providence to “know’’=to discern “of their 
own selves” Luke 2] : 30, the respective signs of the times, 

16: 3.—B. a parable, see App. art. PArAbLE. The sense 

is:—The illustration of these things is furnished by the fig- 

tree; as the changes in nature are an indication of the sea- 
sons, so these changes in the course of events, will be suffi- 
ciently clear indications of the downfall of the city.—C. 
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branch ~- tender when the sap has risen, and the brancli, 
after being dry and rigid in the winter, becomes moist and 
soft; for “fig-tree’’ see 21:19 A.—D. summer —here, time 
of wheat harvest, for which important event preparations 
were made when the leaves of the fig-tree began to appear. 
Comp. Prov. 6: 8, where summer and harvest are viewed as 
nearly coincident. 

Verse 33. So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that 

it is near, even at the doors. 

A. all these things =the signs of the approaching fall of 
the city, as already described v. 4-13, and 16-26.—B. it is 
near. What is near? The parallel passage Luke 21: 31 
contains the answer; “the kingdom of God.” This phrase 
(for which see App. art. KrnGvom,) indicates fundamentally 
a communion with God, a more or less perfect recognition of 
his glory by his creatures. Now the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and its temple exercised an incalculably great influence 
not only on the spirit and character of the Christian Church, 
but also on its external growth or expansion. All the bonds 
that had hitherto connected believing Jews with the ancient 
religion (visits to the temple, observance of Jewish ceremo- 
nies &c. Acts ch. 15; 18:18; 21: 21-26) were dissolved 
when the temple service, with its sacrifices &c. ceased, and 
this awful evidence of the divine rejection of those who had 
slain the Lord Jesus had been given. The Church of Christ 
emerged from the ruin of the nation as an independent and 
new organization, with a life, a power and a spirit of its own, 
and with a worship and a law totally distinct from those of 
the old religion. Then, as never before, the prophetic words 
of the Saviour addressed to the Samaritan woman, John 4 : 
21-24, began to be fulfilled, and a more widely extended de- 
velopment or manifestation of the spirit of the Christian 
Church as distinct from Judaism, together with more freedom 
in its movements, commenced. In such a sense, the fall of 
Jerusalem was an impressive token or sign that the manifes- 
tation of “the kingdom of God,” in its proper Christian form 
was “near, even at the door;” the latter phrase indicates the 
very closest proximity, James 5:9. Hence, as the fig-leaves 
announced the gathering of the grain, so the fall of the city 
announced a gathering of people, a harvest for the church, 
among Jews and Gentiles, immeasurably greater than any 
accessions Which it had previously received.—Of the history 
of the Church during the period in question, extending from 
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A. D. 70, when Jerusalem fell, to A. D. 100, the notices 
still in our possession are very scanty; one well known fact, 
however, sheds a flood of light upon it. Pliny, the governor 
of Bithynia and Pontus (Acts 16:7; 1 Pet. 1:1) wrote a 
letter to the emperor Trajan in A. D. 107, about 37 years 
after the fall of the city, which presents the following facts : 
In that remote region, on the south of the Black Sea, nearly 
the whole population had been converted to Christianity, the 
heathen temples had been almost forsaken, the Pagan reli- 
gious rites had generally ceased, &c. The facts show that a 
powerful impulse to the growth of the Church was given by 
the great catastrophe to which the Lord here refers. 

Verse 34 Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all 

these things be fulfilled. 

This generation &c. See above, 23:35 B. The word here, 
like the corresponding Hebrew term in Numb. 32: 13 evi- 
dently refers to persons then living, contemporaries, as above, 
11:16; 12:39; 16:4, and in Acts 2:40; 13:56; Hebr. 
3:10; contemporaneous existence is meant in such cases. 
A generation was reckoned, after the era of Moses at 30 or 
40 years, see Deut. 1:35; 2:14. The destruction of Je- 
rusalem occurred nearly 40 years after these words had been 
spoken.—“all these things,” as in v. 6 above—that are men- 
tioned as signs of the approaching fall of the city.—“pass,” 
see 5:18 C. 


Verse 35. Teaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away. 

Heaven &c. To this event—the passing away of the pres- 
ent visible creation—mentioned in Ps. 102: 25, 26; Isai. 
51:6, the Lord had already prophetically alluded in 5: 18. 
The sense here is:—You cannot rely on the stability of any 
visible object, for all that you behold above or around you is 
transitory; but my words shall not come to naught; they are 
reliable—on their fulfilment you can rely.—This is language 
which no ereature could presume to employ (‘‘my words’’) ; 
it is here uttered by God the Son. 

Verse 369. But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the an- 
gels of heaven, but my Father only. 

A. When the conversation of the four disciples and Christ 
had reached this point, the former appear to have refrained 
from further interruptions of his discourse. As in Mark 9 
32, Luke 9:45, the disciples, although perplexed and dis- 
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tressed by certain mysterious words of the Lord which they 
long could not understand Luke 18 : 34, nevertheless “feared 
to ask” for more precise explanations, so here too, they ap- 
pear to be troubled in spirit, but do not venture to interpose 
new questions. This new division in the discourse is distinct- 
ly seen both in Mark, ch. 13: 32, who here, after adding a 
short summary discontinues his report, and in Luke, ch. 21: 
33, who adopts the same course; both leave to Matth. the 
task of reporting in full the discourse from this point.—The 
Lord proceeds apparently to speak uninterruptedly to the 
close of the next chapter, on a new subject, namely the per- 
sonal application of the great truths which he had so far re- 
vealed. He designs to give a practical character to his pre- 
dictions by introducing the following solemn lessson:—While 
the events already forctold are in themselves of vast import- 
ance, yet in the case of each individual, whether he dies in 
one century or in another, the hour of his death, after which 
he can no longer work out his salvation, Phil. 2: 12, is really 
equivalent to the coming of the Son of Man to judgment, 
inasmuch as his own future and eternal lot is at that moment 
virtually decided. This impressive doctrine is unfolded in v. 
36-41, and then affectingly illustrated and applied in the re- 
maining portion of the discourse.—B. But of that day and 
hour. See above, Pret. Ons. D.—The Lord, well under- 
standing the anxious looks of his disciples, nevertheless ab- 
solutely withholds from them the knowledge of the precise 
time (“day and hour’’) of the actual end of the world. His 
words, which may be translated: Concerning THAT day and 
hour, however, &c. and pointing back to v. 30, clearly show 
that we have here a transition to another subject entirely 
distinct from “these things” which that generation will live 
to see, v. 34.. That day, as in 7 : 22, and 2 Tim. 1: 12, 18; 
4:8, is the “day of the Lord” mentioned in 2 Pet. 3: 10; 
1 Thess. 5 : 2.—So, frequently the words that, those, used, as 
here, in opposition to this, these, refer to a more remote sub- 
ject previously mentioned; in Luke 18 : 14 that one (transla- 
ted the other) is the Pharisee mentioned in a former verse. 
In Mark 16 : 20 those (translated they) are the disciples men- 
tioned in a foregoing verse.—C. knoweth no man &c. =it is 
not a subject which a creature ought to know or can endure 
to know; comp. Acts. 1: T. 


Verse 37. But as the days of Noe were, so shall also the coming of th 
Son of man be. 
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But as the days &c, As men in the days of Noah, when 
he proclaimed the approaching judgment, 2 Pet. 2:5, de- 
spised the divine warning, and paid no attention to the reve- 
lation of the precise time when the deluge would occur (iu 
120 years, Gen. 6: 3), so, even if the Lord would reveal the 
precise time of the end of the world (‘the coming” Xe. v. 

27), such a revelation would again be utterly slighted by the 
thoughtless and profane. If “the time of that event should 
be revealed as more remote than the probable death of the 
individual, the revelation would only harden his heart the 
more and confirm his security in sin. The Lord here pre- 


pares the way for developing in v. 42 and the remainder of 


the discourse the lesson already meutioned in v. 36 A.— 
“Noe,” the Greek forin of the Hebrew name Woah.—Comp. 
Luke 17 : 26, and Pret. Ons. G. 


Verse 38. For as in the days that were before the flood, they were eat- 
ing and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark. 

For as &c. See Gen. 6: 1-5, “the wickedness of man was 
great.” “Flood” = of waters, Gen. 6: 17; 7: 6, the deluge 
as in 2 Pet. 2:5. “Giving in marriage,” as in 1 Cor. 7 : 38, 
spoken of parents who arrange the marriage of the children. 
“Until the day” showing not the least regard to the divine 
revelation of the time of the deluge.—The Lord, as in his 
de scription of the rich man, Luke 16: 19, specifies no gross 
crimes, as murder, Xc., but his description represents these 
antediluvians as totally alienated from the life of God, Eph. 
4:18, neither glorifying nor thanking God, Rom. t: 21. and 
ultim: utely aband oned by divine grace in consequence of their 
inexcusable ignorance and wickedness, Rom. 1: 20, 24, 26, 
28. Hence their worldly life, not being influenced by divins 
grace, exhibited nothing ‘but vice and iniquity ; ; comp. Rom. 
1:29 ff; 2: 10-18; 14:23. The description is that of 
godless and therefore a wicked generation, living in thought- 
less security. 

Verse 39. And knew not until the flood came, and took them all away 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 

A. And knew not —did not reflect, regard, consider or care 
for the divine word, as, in Gen. 59: 6, Isai. 1: 3, the corres 
ponding Liebrew word is to be understood, and the same 
Greek word in John 10: 14.—. took -away —carried them 
off, caused their death; the Greek word, translated as an ex 
clamation, “aWay, occurs in Luke 23:18; Acts 21:36 
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22: 22.-—C. so shall &e.—so, too, at the end of the world, 

many will be totally unprepared to meet their Judge. 

Verses 40,41. Then shall two be in the field: the one shall be 
taken, and the other left. Two women shall be erindine at the mill 
the ane shall be taken, and the other left. 

The Lord in these two verses reveals the circumstance 
that when the time of his coming is at hand, the people of 
the world will be found absorbed | ry temporal concerns and 
totally regardless of their eternal interests, while others in 
similar stations in life, without negle cting their earthly call 
ing, will be found to have lived a life of faith. He selects 
illustrations which comprehend both sexes and various condi 
tions. ‘Two men may be engaged in agricultural labors; one 
of them may be a believer; he will be “taken’’—received in- 
to the care of the angels, v. 31, (comp. “take” in 2:20; 
Acts 21:24.) Two females may be intimately associated in 
the same household duties (for “grinding &e.” see 18 : 6 C); 
one of these may be “ts aken’’—be a true believer, the other, 
a worldly- -minded female, be unfit, through want of a new 
heart, to be admitted into the joy of the Lord; comp. Luke 
17 : 28, 32, 35, Lot, and Lot’s wife. 


}> 


Verse 42%. Watch therefore; for ye know not what hour your Lord 
doth come. 

A. The subject which the Lord has now introdaced, that 
is, the duty of each individual to prepare for his approaching 
death, as if the day of that event actually coincided with the 
day of the Lord’s coming, he proceeds to unfold to ch. 25: 
30. He primarily applies the lesson to his own disciples, as 
the first heralds of the cross and teachers of the Church.— 
That a new division of the discourse here commences, is 
shown by the manner in which Luke in ch. 21: 36 (with 
which comp. Mark 13 : 33-37) here closes his report entirely; 
he indicates that the special subject hitherto discussed, is now 
changed for a new one. Comp. for this and the following 
verses Luke 12 : 37-40 and Pret. Oss. G.—B. Watch =in 
view of the uncertainty of the hour in which death may call 
you away; be always prepared to meet your Judge; watch 
for his coming, as if it might occur at any moment. “And 
what I say unto you, I say unto all, watch,’’ Mark 13: 37. 
“Watch and pray,” Matth. 26:41. Comp. 1 Cor. 16:13, 
1 Thess. 5:6; 1 Pet. 5:8, where the same word is transla- 
ted: be vigilant.—*therefore” =for the reasons already ad- 
duced.—C. for ye---come=precisely your ignorance of 
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the exact time of your end is to have the effect of keeping 

your faith alive, of maintaining the spirit of prayer, of ani- 

mating you to live near to God. Such daily communion with 

God, 1 Cor. 15: 31, Gal. 2: 20, alone can preserve you from 

Satan’s snares and qualify you for the enjoyment of the 

presence of God in heaven. 

Verse 43. But know this, that if the good man offthe house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken up. 

A. good man—house —householder, see 20:11 B.—B. in 
what watch the thief would come. ‘Watch’ = nizht-watch, 
14: 25 A., here equivalent to: at what hour in the night.— 
The thief’s arrival was a familiar proverbial expression of the 
Jews, indicating any event the time of the occurrence of 
which was very uncertain; see above, 7:6 A; 18:3 C. 
The sense is: A wise man who receives an intimation that 
danger is approaching, will prepare for it, and be found ready 
when it arrives. —“Broken up’ broken into, entered through 
an opening in the wall, 6:19 B. 

Verse 44, Therefore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh. 

A. Therefore =in view of such an example, the excellence 
of which all admit, and which is adapted to your case; for 
while the arrival of death, on the one hand, is certain, the 
precise time, on the other, is uncertain.—B. be-- ready. 
The original word for ready is equivalent to prepared, 22 : 4, 
8; 2 Cor. 9:5, and as in 2: 10 and Tit. 3:1; 1 Pet. 3: 
15, describes persons who have made all proper arrangements 
for an approaching event. The sense is: Hold yourselves 
prepared at all times for the decisive hour.—C. for in such-- 
cometh. While it is obvious, on the one hand, that the disci- 
ples died before the second or last coming of Christ, it is 
equally obvious, in view of the sueceeding words and the 
parables which immediately follow, that the “coming” which 
he here announces is a decisive and final event in the case of 
the disciples; comp. 25:10; it is the day of “reckoning” 
for them, 25:19, comp. with 24:46, 51. This coming can 
therefore not be the destruction of Jerusalem, with which the 
death of the several disciples did not coincide, nor any other 
striking public event; it can only indicate their own death 
respectively, inasmuch as, in one sense of the proverb found- 
ed on Eccl. 11:3, “as the tree falls, so it lies,’’ the future 
and eternal state of each individual will depend on the life 
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and spirit which characterized him at the time when he dicd, 
see v. 36 A.—The Lord, therefore, here says: In place of 
inquiring with unnecessary anxiety concerning future events 
in which you are not personally interested, rather prepare for 
the hour of your own death; that hour may come suddenly, 
in some tumult raised by persecutors or otherwise. Therefore 
regard each day as your last, as if the end of the world were 
very nigh. 

Verse 45. Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath 

made ruler over his household, to give them meat in due season ? 

A. Who then &c. In this passage, v. 45-51, the Lord ap- 
pears to allude specially to the apostolic duties of his disci- 
ples, or their responsible task of proclaiming the Gospel and 
founding the Church in every land. In their capacity as the 
original heralds of the cross (‘‘pillars’” Gal, 2: 9, “the salt of 
the earth,” “the light of the world,” Matth. 5: 13, 14, “sit- 
ting upon twelve thrones,” 19:28) they assumed a heavy 
responsibility, and would, after their death, be subjected to a 
severe examination of the degree of fidelity which they had 
exhibited to their sublime mission. At the same time, the 
particulars mentioned in Mark 13 : 34 and 37, but omitted 
here (‘‘to every man his work” &c.) show that every individ- 
ual, in whatever position he may be, is regarded by the Lord 
as a responsible agent, who is solemnly bound to labor faith- 
fully in the service of God. Matth. appears to regard the 
apostles particularly, without confining the application of the 
words to them alone.—“Wise”=here descriptive of a man of 
forethought and prudence.—‘‘Household’’—the aggregate of 
the “fellow-servants in v. 49. Comp. Luke 12:42.—B. 
to give &c. The servant here described as a model for the 
apostles, is a steward (a servant also, but invested by his 
master with authority over others, like Eliezer, Gen. 15: 2; 
23:2, and see 20:8 8B.) Paul regards himself and his fel- 
low-laborers as “* stewards of the mysteries of God,” 1 Cor. 
4:1, and Peter assumes “every man that hath received the 
gift (a gift)” to be a “steward of the manifold grace of God,” 
1 Pet. 4: 10.—“Meat’—food, 3:4 C.—“‘in due season’ = 
at the proper time; in the spiritual sense, a wise or judicious 
as well as conscientious and zealous fulfilment of religious 
duty is here implied. 
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Verse 46, Blessed is that servant, whom his lord, when he cometh, shall 
find so doing. 

Blessed &c. The blessings described in the Sermon on the 
Mount, 5: 3-12, are here promised anew in all their fulness 
and eternal glory, and will be granted on the last day, 25: 
54; such precious promises, received in faith, cheered the 
disciples in all their subsequent trials, see 2 Cor. 4:17, 18, 
Phil. 1: 21-23; 2 Tim. 4: 6-8; James 1:12; 2:5; 1 Pet. 
5:4, 10; 1 John 3: 2; Jude 21.—‘“‘so doing’ always, with- 
out abatement, working, watching and praying. 

Verse 47. Verily, I say unto you, That he shall make him ruler over all 
his goods. 

A. Verily &c. As these remarkable words refer to acts of 
the Lord and to conditions of the redeemed, all of which be- 
long to the future, and the scene of which is heaven, ,their 
precise meaning cannot now be known to mortals. St. Paul 
refers te the same subject in Rom. 8:17, 18, and calls the 
redeemed “‘joint-heirs with Christ;” he there also speaks of 
“the glory which shall be revealed in us,” and elsewhere (2 
Tim. 2:11, 12) declares that the faithful shall “live” and 
“reign” with Christ. As these visions of heavenly glory, if 
unveiled, would dazzle and overcome feeble mortals while 
they are in the flesh, St. John says: “it doth not yet appear 
&e.,” 1 John 3: 2.—B. make him ---his goods; the sense 
of the image, taken from scenes like those in Gen. 39 : 4-6 
is:—Even as such a lord advances the faithful servant to a 
position of the highest honor and enjoyment, so God will 
raise the redeemed to the full, unlimited enjoyment of heaven- 
ly glory and joy. 

Verse 48. But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord 
delayeth his coming. 

But and if; the word and is here superfluous; it does not 
occur in the original Greek phrase, which elsewhere, as in 5: 
13; 6: 23, is translated simply but iff however, or, should, 
however.—B. that evil servant —if that highly trusted ser- 
vant should be found to have been evil, faithless, dishonest.— 
C. say in his heart—secretly think, as in Ps. 10: 6, 11, 13.— 
D. Mylord &c.=the time of my death is still distant. 
“Though it tarry, wait (look) for it, &. Hab. 2 : 3. 


Verse 49. And shall begin to smite Ais fellow-servants, and to eat and 
drink with the drunken. 


And shall begin &c.—=and shall walk after the flesh, Rom. 
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8:1, 1 Pet. 2: 10, indulging the corrupt inclinations of his 
heart, and scorning all religious duties. The selfish, oppres- 
sive, carnally minded, Rom. 8 : 6, servant, is here the image 
of the nominal Christian, the unconverted, worldly minded, 
thoughtless sinner, James 4: 17, and also of the hypocrite v. 
61. 


Verse 50. The Lord of that servant shall come in a day when he look- 
eth not for Aim, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 

The lord ---aware of —he will harden his heart more and 
more, inasmuch as obstinate impenitence brings with it the 
curse of increased insensibility to the warnings of truth; 
thus the “day” and “hour” of death will come when he is 
least prepared to meet his God and Judge. 


Verse 51. And shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with 
the hypoerites: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

A. And shall--asunder. This horrible mode of inflicting 
capital punishment, called Dichotomy, was practised by the 
ancient Babylonians, Dan. 2:5; 3:29, Egyptians and Per- 
sians; it differed from another barbarous mode of execution 
called sawing asunder, to which there is an allusion in Hebr. 
11: 37, where the prophet Isaiah, according to later tradi- 
tions, is meant. Neither mode was tolerated by the laws of 
Moses. ° The acts described in 2 Sam. 4: 12 and probably 
12: 31 were mutilations of the bodies of criminals after their 
death, the purpose of which was to add ignominy to the pun- 
ishment of death. Under this image the Lord describes the 
eternal and awful doom of the impenitent.—“‘Portion’’—fruit, 
reward, result, as in Eccl. 2:10; Rev. 21: 8.—“Hypocrites,” 
see 6:2 D.; here the Lord reveals that their eternal condi- 
tion in the other world will be one of unmitigated punishment 
and misery; they are in reality “unbelievers,” Luke 12: 46.— 
B. there shall be—teeth; see 8:12 D. “The wages of sin 
is death,” Rom. 6: 23. 


Topics. Cu. 24. 

Ver. 1. The presence of Christ in the Temple—The decay, 
ruin—of all the works of man. 2. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem—history—causes which led to it—prophecies announc- 
ing it—lessons taught by it. Divine Judgment. 5. The 
common desire to know future events. The obscurity of 
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prophetic language—reasons. The end of the world—our 
interest in it. 4, 5. Self-deception in matters of religion. 
The signs of the true Messiah. 6. Wars—causes, continu- 
ance in the world in all ages—Christian duties in seasons of 
war. 7. National afflictions. 8. The light in which the 
Scriptures present the calamities of men. 9. The trials of 
believers—in all ages. 10. Wavering faith—unfaithful, false 
brethren. 11. False teachers. 12. The causes of the fall 
of believers—weakness of faith. 13. Perseverance—nature, 
difficulties, means, promises. 14. The future universal 
spread of the Gospel. 15. Devout meditation on prophecies 
and their fulfilment. 16-19. How far may the Christian 
lawfully provide for his security in seasons of danger— 
guided by what leading principles? 20. Prayer, of which 
earthly interests are the subjects. 21. Earthly sorrows— 
forms—different degrees of severity—universality. 22. Di- 
vine providence—the position of the believer in the world. 
23, 24. Religious doubts—trials of faith—the duty and man- 
ner of seeking divine aid against spiritual dangers. 25. The 
believer, fore-warned and fore-armed. 26. True and false 
religion—how to discriminate. 27. The second coming of 
the Lord. 28. The certainty of a judgment—of future pun- 
ishments &c. 29, 31. The scenes exhibited on the judgment- 
day. The decision is one for eternity. 82, 33. True and 
false indications of the end of the world—how to judge. 34, 
35. The final dissolution of all things. The truth of the Sa- 
viour’s words. 36. Why is the future concealed from our 
view? 387-41. Each individual responsible for his own con- 
duct. The faith of one will not avail for another. 42. The 
uncertainty of the hour of death—the duty to be always pre- 
pared for it. 48. Impenitence inexcusable, as sufficient in- 
formation, warnings &c. have been given. 44. No accepta- 
ble repentance possible after death. 45-51. The religious 
duties of different classes of men—of every individual. Our 
future account. The eternal punishment of the wicked. 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE RACES OF MEN IN ENGLISH HISTORY: 


By Henry Corres, A. M., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 


The first subject of interest, which arrests our attention in 
the definition of History, is Man. Man, individual and so- 
cial, is the great subject of History, but especially is it to 
man, as organized into races, that we would direct attention. 
After tracing briefly the great waves of migration, we shall 
endeavor to illustrate the subject, in this article, by a special 
consideration of the Races of Men in English History. In 
the investigation of our subject, we shall see the power of 
Race in settling certain localities, annihilating, absorbing, or 
mingling with the former inhabitants, altering the physical 
and moral nature of coming generations, re-forming the lan- 
guage, debasing the civilization which they find, or inducing 
a higher refinement, modifying or originating government ;— 
in a word, impressing upon one type of man in history, the 
new and complex features of another, or of others in combi- 
nation. Undoubtedly all these consequences are, in part, 
produced by the existence of other elements; climate, diet, in 
short, physical geography must enter into an extended con- 
sideration of the ethnic question, but the Race view is tangi- 
ble and real and to this we now address ourselves. 

If now we look at the Roman Empire, we shall find every- 
thing artificial; if at the Barbarians, who were to overthrow 
it, everything natural. 

Without much examination we shall determine with regard 
to Rome, that her conquests were not conquests of Race in 
the simple acceptation of the term. If we inquire what are 
the elements of this colossal empire, by what law of nation- 
al generation she could compass the world, we shall find it 
in one derivation of the name. Of her three names, the 
mysterious one was Ps, Force; it was the force of a supe- 
rior civilization and skill, and of many people, centralized 
by a geographic law upon the Tiber, which held together, 
without amalgamating, so many discordant ethnic elements. 
And we should expect that when some stronger force should 
-xert itself to disunite, these parts would separate with a 
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rapidity and ease, for which the casual observer could not 
readily account. 

This stronger force, which burst the bonds of Roman 
amalgamation, was the distinction of Races. Rome, a city, 
conquered everywhere, Etruria, Umbria, Latium, &c., con- 
federations of cities, in which there was no new element of 
blood. Where there were no cities among her conquests, her 
example soon evoked them into being: to be a Roman citizen 
was the great boast of the individual; liberty, as opposed to 
civic bondage, was their happiest state. On the other hand, 
the barbarians had no cities; they were men of the wild 
wood and the mountain. There were no cities in Germany 
up to the time of Charlemagne. The fierce ‘Teutonic races, 
as an offset to the Civis Romanus, the Roman citizen, called 
themselves Germans (spear men), brave men, all men, Goths, 
Guttones, or Gut (good) men. No pent up Utica contracted 
their powers; to rival the liberty of the Romans, they had 
Freedom, the freedom of every man, not fettered by Auzus- 
tus or Cresar; they bowed to no king except in time of war, 
and possessed, in spirit and law, a boldness which was des- 
tined to evangelize humanity with that same identical indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If we now consult a map of the movement of Races, we 
shall perceive that somewhere, not in any one spot, nor even 
in very definable limits of latitude and longitude, in Central 
Asia, there seems to have been a great historic generatriz, 
sending forth, at different intervals, and according to some 
law of migration westward, Races of Men, who moved, by a 
nomadic instinct, over that great double-highway which, fork- 
ing at the Caspian, runs to the North and South of the Black 
Sea, and thus enters Europe by the sea coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, or by the passes of Sarmatia and Central Germany. 

There was, indeed, an existent civilization before we have 
any record of these nomads; but this civilization was only 
the tribute of former nomads of whose journeyings no traces 
remain. A variety, it is supposed, of these very Kelts had 
swept from headland to headland in the Mediterranean, and 
peopled Greece with the Pelasgi; Italy, with Oscans and 
Etrurians, or the progenitors of both; France, with Gauls, 
Spain with Keltiberians, before the great accredited migra- 
tion began. Indeed, long before the splendors of Rome 
could have attracted these Asiatic wanderers, and even be- 
fore Rome existed, there moved successive waves of Race 
from Asia over Europe, peopling, re-peopling, uniting in part 
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with their predecessors, performing mighty deeds of valor, 
and energetic enterprises of government, of which no record, 
not even legendary, remains, but which philosophic analogy 
teaches. 

Three great waves of migration, however, are well authen- 
ticated, of which two found their way into Britain. Each 
was broken, divided, stopped here and there in its movements, 
so as to constitute many minor divisions. 

I. The first was the Keltic; the second. the Scythian, or 
Teutonic; the third, the Sclavonian or Sarmatian. These 
are diversified by various geographic names. None of these, 
however, came at once and in compact form, like the charge 
of a well-drilled squadron of cavalry. ‘They all came in par- 
tial and repeated surges, but each great division so distinct 
from the others as to justify the classification just made. 

Thus for example, the Keltic wave was divided into many 
parts as it advanced, but of those the principal were the Kel- 
tic proper and the Kimmerian, of which the Keltic proper 
had reached Britain before we can trace its movements. And 
even of the Kimmerian we have only legendary accounts. 
It had already arrived at the Euxine in Asia Minor before 
history arose to scan its movements. Leaving these camping 
grounds, partly by the instinct of Western movement, and 
partly pressed forward by the coming Scythians, they wan- 
dered through and across Europe to France and the German 
ocean. They left stragglers on their route, as they passed, 
in Northern Italy, in France, in the promontory of Denmark, 
long afterward called the Kimbric Chersonesus ; probably af- 
ter the Scythians came. They crossed the narrow channel 
to Dover, and, with the first Kelts, peopled Britain. If we 
could trust the Welsh triads, these Kelts and Kimbri com- 
bined, or different surges of the first great wave, were the 
first tenants of Britain. With them came the great Brydain, 
from whom the country took its name; and before his com- 
ing, they say, “the only inhabitants were wolves, hyenas, 
bears and tigers; a fancy which indeed might have been 
verified long after, for in later days, when Roman arms open- 
ed the way for Roman history, there were very few inhabi- 
tants, and two-thirds of the country was covered with forests 
of oak and gigantic pines, in which wandered wild animals 
and beasts of prey. 

II. The identity of race is found by the traces of religion 
and secular customs. But before this first migration had ex- 
pended itself upon the shores of the Atlantic, and the U/es- 
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ma Thule of the North-Western sea, onward came the 
second, the great Scythian wave, from middle Asia, (cxvro) 
a magnificent race, destined to inundate Europe, and leave 
wherever it passed, the seeds and kelp of historic fertility. 
If we make an average between Homer and Herodotus, it 
was in the middle of the continent, about the seventh or 
eighth century before Christ. It drove forward or rolled 
over the Kimbri, and formed with it many tribes, neith- 
er exclusively Kelt or Scythian, as many of whom, as 
we have seen, had halted in their Westward career, be- 
tween the lower Danube and the mouth of the Elbe. 
Sometimes its tribes stopped, well satisfied to occupy the 
conquered grounds; sometimes they mingled with the older 
race, making thus many petty tribes of various names. Thus 
in Central Germany, came the Tuderque or Teutonic races ; 
for Teuton is the general appellation, in Europe, for both 
German and Scandinavian.—Wheaton’s Hist. Nat. Thus ih 
its more Northern movements came the Scandinavian race. 
So, too, the Gothic races sprang; in all of which the pre- 
vailing element was the Scythian; the term Goth being of 
generic value, as most of these Teutons were known to the 
Romans as Goths. It formed in the extremity of Denmark, 
the Jutes; in Sleswick, the Angles; in Harfover, and in the 
islands at the mouth of the Elbe, the Saxons. 

On account of these strange freaks of the Scythian no- 
mads, it is difficult to trace the direct origin of the little pet- 
ty tribes of Germany ; and it is, no doubt, due to these facts, 
that when Napoleon broke up the circles of Germany to form 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and a continental system, 
he found upwards of a thousand principalities, of which 
many were by no means equal, in extent, to the corporate 
limits of Philadelphia. 

III. But the third wave was the Sclavonic. As we have 
no trace of it in England, we shall dismiss it in few words. 
Springing, doubtless from the same source, but inhabiting 
when first seen, the country between the Don, the Volga and 
Mt. Caucasus, it came, at a later period, over the same road, 
through what is now Russia, and what was Poland, with as 
wild and streaming a course as its predecessors, but it was 
suddenly arrested in mid-career; the way was stopped; there 
was no more room ; the surges of the Kimmerian and Seyth- 
ian tides were now slowly receding, and the Sclavonic migra- 
tion found its movements in a Western direction, slow and 
painful. The fierce isolated races who came suddenly from 
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Asia, as the Alans and Huns, from the North, and the Tartary 
Turks, from the South, seem toe have had for the purpose, the 
hurrying forward of events, and not to alter the justness of 
our general divisions. Nor can we here take cognizance of 
the Finns, those cold blooded fellows, who, although said to be 
of Teutonic origin, in their fur jackets, seemed to creep along 
the Aretic shores, afraid of the warmth and comforts of a milder 
latitude. Their great god, lomala, was enshrined in a tem- 
ple of ice and snow. 

These, then, seem to be the simplest elements of European 
Ethnology. One great element of European civilization, 
seems to have had but little ethnic influence, and is therefore 
omitted from the present discussion; it will be recurred to 
hereafter; we mean the Pheenician. If they strike us as 
being vague and indefinite, they represent the true state of the 
case; the severest induction affords us no more satisfactory 
general results than these, and yet even with these, the stu- 
dent of history may accomplish wonders, by considering, 
Ist, their unity of origin; 2dly, when divided, their affini- 
ties; 3d, their inter-relation. As it would be impossible, in 
one article, to attempt to trace the detailed movements of 
these races in history, we can best explain the nature and 
philosophy of such an investigation, by considering their 
movements in Britain; and thus from the Britain of that 
day, deduce the England of this, or conversely analyze the 
England and the Englishman of to-day, into the element de- 
rived from the infringement and admixture of the great 
Scythian wave, represented by Jutes, Angles and Saxons, 
upon the Keltic, in the form of Kimmerian or Cambrians, 
Logrians and Britons. 

It has been justly observed that the traces of Physical 
Geography, of Races of Men, of all history indeed, are much 
more easily removed from a plain than a hilly country. As 
floods or freshets of new people sweep the downs and alluvi- 
um of a country, they float up into the mountain fastnesses, 
and there fix the traces and particles of each deluge as it 
comes, just as the great natural deluge has left its indisputa- 
ble testimony in the shells and sea-weed upon the loftiest 
mountain summits. Such is the case also in isolated valleys 
and islands. 

Britain then, the Albion of Herodotus, the Prydhain of the 
Welsh triads, received the first surge of the Kimmerian wave, 
at a time and under circumstances obscurely hinted at in the 
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legends of poetic tradition, and though the eye of the stu- 
dent cannot pierce this gloom, yet in the mountains of Wales 
and Cornwall, in the highlands of Derbyshire, the Mercia of 
the Anglo-Saxons; in Scotland, among the Grampian fast- 
nesses, are found relics of Kimbric speech, indeed the only 
relics that exist in our language. In Wales, in Ireland 
whither the Kelter wave passed and Jeft almost pure Kelts, in 
Scotland, whence it passed from the North of Ireland, as 
well as through England, are found types of the Kimbrie or 
Keltic race. The gathering of the clans was a Keltic cus- 
tom, as clan is a Keltic word. Cambria is a modern spell- 
ing for Kimbria, the country of the Kimri, Cumberland is 
Kimbri land. Caledonia, Kel-y-don, means both Kelts of 
the mountains, and forests of the mountains, and is an apt 
etymology for “‘Scott’s Kaledonia stern and wild.” While 
the traditions of those glorious old heathen priests, in Gaul 
and Britain, the Druids, bards and ouates, glorious in their 
high morality, their great culture, their transcendent power, 
glorious in spite of human sacrifices and Pagan superstition, 
while their words and works have been almost entirely effaced 
in Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk and Kent, the Welsh 
Mountains, the lake country, Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, the Grampian Highlands, with Mayo, Donegal, Clare, 
Kerry, indeed all Western Ireland, and even the sloping hills 
of Old Sarum, as they run down into Salisbury plain, echo to 
the language, the songs, the touching superstitions, the quaint 
traditions, of the vague and ghostly Kimmerians, who wan- 
dered, long ago, from the banks of the Euxine. It was an 
idea romantic and poetical for all its falsehood, and only 
false in his bright conceits, which Macpherson presented when 
under the name of Ossian, he forged a sounding, swelling 
poetry, as the lingering echo of the Gaelic or Keltic bards. 
And now let us look at Britain under the occupancy of 
these Kelts and before the Saxons came. Of the inhabi- 
tants we may gather some few traits from the collated testi- 
mony of the Romans alone. Tertullian says, they stripped 
off their clothes when they marched upon the enemy, and 
presented, with pride, the great, naked and ill-shaped bodies, 
colored blue with woad and furrowed and scarred with strange 
tattooings. Their long hair waving as they advance, they 
moved forward in hostile array, to the songs of their bards. 
Of Britain, before the conquest of Czesar, we have only 
the vague accounts of Herodotus, Aristotle, Polybius and 
Strabo. It was mistaken for the Cassiterides or Tin Islands, 
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now known as Scilly Islands. Nota single written document 
remains, if, indeed, they had a written literature. The keen- 
est antiquarian is at-fault: it offers only conjecture, not even 
legend to the philosopher. The Roman conquest and occu- 
pancy of Britain, too, was but an episode. Although it lived 
470 years, z. ¢., from Julius Cxsar’s discoveries, 60 B. C. 
until 410 A. D., it died and left no sign. Superior civiliza- 
tion, skill in war, better laws, rapidity in learning and acute- 
ness in applying; these made the Romans, masters, but there 
was, as we have stated, no ethnic, no Race power in them to 
infuse into the Britons new life. They could, and did, bring 
into Britain the manners and morals, the fashions of Rome 
and the Provinces, but that was all. The Roman language 
seems only so much to have neutralized the Keltic without 
altering it, as to make it ready for annihilation by the Sax- 
ons. 

Cesar did not conquer Britain; he showed, by his two ex- 
peditions, his successors the way, and they soon discovered 
that Britain was a glorious strategic outport for military and 
naval purposes ; soon began to give the lie to the poet who 
sang: 


——-penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


Roman conquests, on the Continent, in the East or in 
Africa, had been, in general, depopulations. Victorious gen- 
erals made their raids, burning, effacing, annihilating, and 
then went back to Rome to bear, in indolent vice, the name 
of Germanicus, or Africanus. Claudius called himself and 
his infant son, Brittanicus, but simply for a so-called, not a 
real victory. Nay, sometimes the name was the cognomen 
of a future emperor. But in Britain it was far otherwise ; 
on account of her distance and her military value, Britain 
was spared. It was to the interest of the Romans to tenant 
and civilize her for their own aggrandizement. The special 
strategic advantage of Britain to the Romans was this :— 
Sending one army directly from Rome against the Barba- 
rians, between the Danube and the German Ocean, and thus 
driving them Northward, a Roman fleet fitted out in Britain, 
and landing anywhere on the coast, from the Rhine to the 
Elbe, could take them in the rear, and thus pen them in on 
both sides. While the strength of Rome, on the one hand, 
was a noble base of operations, the insular position of Bri- 
tain made it an equally strong point d’appui on the North. 

The result we have anticipated. Britain was built up, 
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beautified and adorned by the Roman masters, and instead of 
collections of huts, entrenched in the centres of pathless for- 
ests, which the Britons had inhabited, there now rose, as if 
by magic, cities like London and York, beautiful residences, 
and excellent roads. Thus, when the Romans gave it up, it 
was an enviable home. 

But the Eternal City, sad misnomer! was gathering in her 
household; she was drawing back the Briarean arms to de- 
fend her heart. She had, says Montesquieu, conquered the 
world to give it up defenceless to the Barbarians. The 
Gothic torch was at her gate; the Gothic javelin was quiver- 
ing in her side, and her power was paralyzed first at the ex- 
tremities; and Britain, now deserted by Rome, was an invi- 
ting prey for any energetic and adventurous nation. Such a 
nation was the Saxons. 

Thus, in few words we finish the episode of the Roman 
conquest; an episode it surely was; it left no ethnic trace; 
few marks remain to the antiquarian of the Prima and Se- 
cunda, Cesariensis, Maxima et Flavia: and now when some 
monkbairns, and scores of such there are in England, would 
stand upon a fancied pretortwm, and point out the fosse 
which marks the outline of a mighty encampment, he may 
well be stopped by any Edie Ochiltree, in a beggar’s gaber- 
dine, with the spell breaking words, “‘Preetorian here, Przeto- 
rian there; I mind the bigging o’t.” 

We have said such an adventurous and energetic nation, as 
was ready to occupy the warm nest of the Romans in Britain, 
was the Saxon nation. A few rapid outlines must suffice to 
describe them. They were one of the tribes of the great 
Scythian wave, which had kept itself wonderfully distinct 
from the rest. In its wanderings Westward, it had stopped 
for a time on the confines of Asia Minor, and in Armenia 
was known as the Sakai-Suna, the sons of Sakai, and had 
enriched their vocabulary with many North Persian words, 
still retained in our language. It again took up its column 
of route, and at the beginning of Modern History, was set- 
tled in Hanover, Sleswick and Holstein, at the mouth of the 
Elbe and on the North Sea, and also on the little islands, not 
found without some trouble on our ordinary maps, Nord- 
strand, Busen and Heligoland. The last of these, Great 
Britain, in her prying character, as a sentry over other na- 
tions,—the Anglo-Saxon trait—has possessed herself of, and 
now owns. 

Small in numbers, contracted in geographic limits, unher- 
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alded among the tribes moving Westward, this was the flower 
of the Teutons, a tribe with a very magnificent and manifest 
destiny. Immense in size, symmetrical in form, they were 
called by Salvian Feri sed Casti; but their wildness was en- 
ergy, their chastity was nature. They would not intermarry 
because of degeneracy in their own, and superiority in other 
races. 

Living thus at the North of the Continent, the Saxons, 
were just far enough off to eseape the depopulation of Roman 
generals. The nations lying between them and the Danube, 
bore the brunt and masked them from danger. These na- 
tions had been conquered, and had revolted; had learned by 
slow degrees, the art of war from the Roman Legions, and 
were being prepared by this annealing, case-hardening of 
blood and fire, to take a terrible revenge in Gaul and Italy. 

3efore they marched down, as the consolidated ranks, these 

German tribes had been able to pay Rome in her own coin. 
“The Germans,” says Tacitus, “have captured or defeated 
five armies of the Republic, commanded by Consular gener- 
als, besides the fata] destruction of Varus and three legions, 
under Augustus Czesar.” 

Exempt, however, from this schooling in adversity and in 
war, the Saxons had devoted themselves to the sea, and had 
been stealing Roman knowledge from the fleets in Britain 
and on their coast. But they were born sea-kings and 
vikings. With boats made of hides and fastened with osiers, 
they had dared the German Ocean; they had launched out 
in its darkest storms, and gloried in danger and death upon 
its waves. They had descended upon the British coast, in 
the time of Diocletian and Maximian, and had been driven 
back by Caurasius. 

Notwithstanding our enlightened Christian views of na- 
tional and individual morality, there is something unusally 
picturesque and romantic in the persons, characters and ac- 
tions of these Scythian rovers; something which stirs the 
blood, in the boldness of their movements and the fury of 
their attacks. 

Nomadic in their origin, they had started from distant 
Asia; they had reached the storniy Northern Sea; they had 
gone out into its islands to gaze upon the immeasurable deep. 
They could see nothing. Did they content themselves with 
seeing? No; quickly they make them barks of willow and 
cover them with hide, and launch furiously forth, now ne 
longer nomads of the land, but nomads of the ocean. 
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Their immense forms of perfect symmetry stand erect, 
their yellow hair streams in the blast; their clear blue eyes 
reflect fiercely the lightnings of heaven; their loose linen 
vests, trimmed with many colors, flutter in the North wind, 
and are drenched with its blinding spray. No provision for 
the future; no! leave that for the spoils; only, in the bow 
and stern lie the long lances, the crooked knives and the 
small shields. They drive before the summer storm from the 
North-East. Ah! they reach a goodly land; into a hidden 
bay they suddenly shoot; and now sea-kings and berserkers 
are insane with true joy. Everywhere is seen flame; every- 
where are heard shrieks and groans; everywhere flows bub- 
bling blood; in their ecstasy of battle they catch it as it 
flows, and quaff its crimson wave, crying to one another, as 
they laugh, ‘“‘Skoal to the North land, skoal!”’ 

And are they now content? Yes; that land is Britain. 
It was that to which their ethnic instinct pointed, yonder in 
their early home, in Asia. It seems made for such a Race; 
they have found their goal; the principle of their existence, 
seems for a time paralyzed; nomads no longer, they have 
come, after their long wanderings in the wilderness, to a 
promised land of plenty, of progress, of coming civilization; 
a land in which they found wells which they digged not, and 
houses which they had not built. 

This nomadic principle, thus checked and domesticated, 
was again to show itself in English adventure, exploration, 
commerce. It was the Saxon element, which was to have, 
in all time, “its march upon the mountain wave, its house 
upon the deep.” 

Such seems to be the philosophy of the Saxon occupancy 
of Britain. It is true, to come down to facts, that they had 
descended upon the British coast, while the Romans were 
there, and were driven back by Caurasius, in the time of Di- 
ocletian: it is also asserted as true, that, after the Romans 
left Britain, the deserted Britons sent a letter “to (Etius, 
thrice Consul, the Groans of the Britons.” In it, speaking 
of their own Pictish and Scottish kinsmen, now, by contrast, 
a barbarous race, they say: “The Barbarians drive us to the 
sea; the sea drives us back to the Barbarians; between them 
we are exposed to two sorts of death—we are either slain or 
drowned.” It is further asserted, but of doubtful truth, that 
as the Romans could not help them, they invited the Saxons 
to do so, and thatthe White-Horse banner landed in pride in 
Britain, under Hengist and Horsa, and drove back the Scot- 
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tish mountaineers to their highland fastnesses ; and that after- 
wards, they liked the land so well, that they conquered the 
Britons to retain it. 

These may, or may not be true. Philosophy does not 
need their evidence. It was a great Providential design. 
God had been, for four hundred and seventy years, using the 
Romans to prepare Britain for Saxon occupancy. The Ro- 
mans were done with it; the Britons were helpless; the Sax- 
ons, like the Israelites of old, were ready for the promised 
land; and so they came. We need not pursue the story 
further. The Saxon Jutes made themselves masters of Kent; 
they conquered Wessex or West Saxony. Attracted by the 
success of their kinsmen, new hordes came to people Essex, 
or East Saxony: South Saxons settled in Sussex. Step by 
step the unfortunate British, of old Keltic blood, felt and re- 
ceded from this the advancing wave of Scythian progress, 
until they reached the foot of the Western mountains. In 
Mercia, in Wales and in Cornwall, they fought the West 
Saxons with unavailing bravery. Hemmed in at the land’s 
end, they crossed the channel, and uniting with their breth- 
ren in Gaul, founded Armorica or Brittany. Arthur, the son 
of Uther, “Begirt with British and Armoric Knights,” in 
these furious conflicts, at the foot of the Welsh Hills, achiev- 
ed his mysterious fame, and here met his fate, the type of 
Keltic fate in England, leaving to historic fiction a thousand 
scenes of legendary glory, and bequeathing to the glorious 
Keltic bards, to sing among the Welsh mountains, the hope 
of his miraculous return asa saviourand deliverer. His name 
and deeds struck the chords of every Keltic harp, and his ad- 
vent, in glorious state, was the messiahship of the Pagan 
Britains. How often did the bards waken the Welsh to stir- 
ring deeds! Although history has chased away the fond de- 
Jusion; although Arthur’s sword is in foreign keeping; al- 
though the discovery and re-burial of his remains, in 1189, 
settles the question of his translation, yet again and again, 
has the Keltic song sent heroes to victory against the Sax- 
ons. It was Keltic fire which excited Owen Glendower, the 
Mortimers and the Tudors, to ransom their land from the 
minion of Henry IV, not with money, but with changing 
blows; which, in Ireland, received the exiled James II, with 
open arms, when Saxon England had spurned him from the 
throne, and would have him rule a Keltic kingdom in Erin. 
And when, at an earlier date, Edward I conquered Wales, he 
was wise, though cruel, if, as tradition tells us, he ordered all 
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the bards to be put to death, that they might not keep the 
people in furious rebellion, by their Keltic songs. If we 
may trust a modern poet, sore was the nation’s lament: 


Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hush’d the stormy main : 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain, 

Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head. 


Hark, how each giant oak and desert cave, 

Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath ! 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 
To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellen’s lay. 


The Saxon Jutes were followed by the Angles, their 
cousins, who left what Saxon writers call old England, in 
Denmark. They came first, in the year 527, and settled 
Deira, Beroicia and Northumberland; they also landed in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which had been so called by Saxons, 
simply to distinguish the North folk and the South folk, but 
to which they gave the name of East Anglia. Then ensued 
a history of wars—Saxon and Angle wars, against the Bri- 
tons; and wars between the Angles and Saxons for territory. 
But at length these coalesced, under the influence of the 
Bretwaldas, and then began that octarchy, which required 
one hundred and fifty years in forming, consisting, some- 
times, of eight kingdoms, sometimes of five, and ranging be- 
tween these two numbers, according to the issue of war. 
When it was an octarchy, it was comprised of one Jute, three 
Saxon and four Angle kingdoms. At length there was 
wealth and power and centralization enough in Wessex, to 
secure a claim to the whole, and somewhere between the 
reigns of Egbert and Athelstan, the king of the West Sax- 
ons, claimed to be king of Angle-land, or England. Of the 
nature of the sovereign’s tenure, we may judge, however, 
from the fact that Alfred and Athelstan both signed them- 
selves king of West Saxons. 

And here we might almost end in outline, the subject of 
the Races of Men in English History. The Danes and the 
Normans were the same race, all included under the generic 
name of Scandinavians, or inhabitants of the triple kingdom 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden—they were called Danes 
in England and Normans in France. Moreover, they were 
cousins, not far removed, of the Saxons, of the same great 
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Scythian family. But in order to complete the subject, in- 
volving, as it does, a change of dynasty, a change of lan- 
guage, and types of men different, although not dissimilar, we 
must look at the effect of the conquest of the Danes and that 
of the Normans in English History. 

The Danes, taking advantage of the intestine feuds in 
Britain, and having yet all the instinct of rovers, which the 
Saxons had lost, came, in successive descents, upon the West- 
ern coast in East Anglia and Lindisse, and succeeded in gain- 
ing a partial foot-hold there; they also made incursions in the 
South. The story of the Danish rule, is a strange one. 
The Saxons, so long comparatively quiet, had become 
strangely paralyzed, and the Saxon kings, a strange feature, 
as we shall see in Saxon history, were singularly impotent. 
At length, coasting to the South of England, they came upon 
Southampton, and even to Devon and Cornwall. Fortune, 
or perhaps rumor, had favored them, for they found upon the 
throne, Ethelred, well named the Unreadly, who, when one 
vigorous movement would have overpowered the invaders, 
gave them costly presents, that they might leave him quietly 
to his luxurious vices. Between 988 and 994, £26,000 
were paid by him, says the Saxon chronicle, to less than 
10,000 Danes, for the ransom of England, with its millions 
of Saxons. Nor was his policy less cruel than cowardly, for 
when many Danes had gone back, in 1002, he sent secret let- 
ters into the towns where the remainder were domiciled, that 
at a given signal they should be massacred through the land. 
It was done. This Danish St. Bartholomew provoked a 
more furious and consequential invasion. The cowardly 
Dane Gelt rose to £36,000. The Saxon people were in- 
censed, but they had no leader. William of Malmesbury, 
states the condition of England in few words: “A country 
illustrious and powerful; a king asleep, solicitous only about 
women and wine, and trembling at war, hated by his people 
and derided by strangers.” Before the accession of Edmund 
Ironsides, the Danes had obtained sixteen counties, the Dane 
Gelt had reached £48,000, and Sweyn, a Danish chieftain, 
had reigned for one year. Then arose a singular contest; 
not of the people, but of great men. Edmund Ironsides was 
worthy the Saxon throne, but Knut (called Canute), Sweyn’s 
Danish successor, was a mighty man in council and war. 
They saw each other’s greatness, and compromised by divi- 
ding the Kingdom, the North to Knut, and the South to Ed- 
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mund. But when, in some mysterious way, Edmund was 
slain, Knut had no rival for the throne. To the greatness 
of Knut, the cowardice of Ethelred, and the factions of the 
English, is due the register of a Danish name on England’s 
roll of kings. They were there but twenty-six years; the 
English nation spoke out in Saxon tones for a Saxon mon- 
arch, and he appeared in the person of Edward the Confes- 
sor. And yet, in their limited sphere, these Danes were bad 
men, and taught the Saxons much evil: from them they 
learned to distil and drink; from them and their wars, they 
established slavery: a man could sell his wife and children, 
and in some of the Danish parts of England, it only lately 
happened that a man disposed of his wife in the market 
place to the highest bidder, and a law, thought to be obsolete, 
protected him in his rights. It was evidently not a law for 
woman’s rights. 

But they were soon to be confronted by a sterner foe. 
These same Northmen, who had undergone a civilizing pro- 
cess, in Neustria, which they called Normandy, and who had 
long been influencing England, by priests, by fashions, by 
letters, by honied solicitations for the Crown, at length burst 
in fury upon England, and, at the fatal day of Hastings, 
passed the Saxons under a lasting yoke. And this, be it ob- 
served, was a dominion, not unlike the Roman dominion: it 
brought new laws; it infused the element of a new language; 
it inflicted continental monarchy and aristocracy; it subject- 
ed the people, but it did not, it could not, destroy them. All 
the great foundation features of the English people are Sax- 
on; the forms are Norman: the flesh and blood is Saxon, 
the dressis Norman. The nation is Saxon; hereditary mon- 
archy, calling the people subjects, (sudjecti, thrown under), 
is Norman. That exclusive spirit of Norman aristocracy, 
which crossed the Channel with Willian the Bastard, is Nor- 
man still in its type and bearing. Whenever king or noble 
has been checked, and the people made freer, it was Saxon 
triumph. Thus, to some degree, have both monarch and no- 
bles been Saxonized. Look at the Saxon elements, as they 
re-appear: “The ancient Saxons,” says the venerable Bede, 
“have no king, but many chiefs set over the people, who, 
when war presses, draw lots equally, and whomsoever the 
chance points out, they all follow as a leader, and obey dur- 
ing the war: the war again concluded, the chiefs become of 
equal power.” 

Now, when they invaded Britain, they were in a state of 
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incessant war, so that a war-king, chosen by lot, would re- 
main through a life time; then the simplest rule and pleas- 
antest homage was found by placing the son of their deceas- 
ed war-king on the throne; and thus, it will be at once seen, 
how easily a hereditary monarchy was fixed upon them; al- 
though, as history shows us, they continually deviated from 
this rule of primogeniture. The Saxon chiefs issuing from 
the bosom of the people, renowned only for warlike deeds, 
would, and did greatly limit the power of a monarch thus 
chosen from themselves: they placed themselves as kings on 
the thrones of the octarchy, deposed and restered the single 
monarch, without ceremony, when the fusion of kingdoms 
had taken place; they, as the true representatives of the 
people, upheld the Saxon power through the dark storm of 
Norman Conquest: it was their spirit which had possessed the 
barons when they wrested, in 1215, from the unworthy John, 
of the house of Anjou, the broadest charter of human liber- 
ty, which had then been engrossed for man. It will be said, 
but these were Norman barons who wrested Magna Charta 
from King John. Yes, but it was a people’s charter: these 
Norman barons had become so Anglicised, that the imme- 
diate cause of their demand, was the fear of a new incursion 
of Angevius and Poitevius, or Normans, whom King John 
was about to call over to sustain, his licentious authority. 
The quarrel between Henry II, and Becket, was a war of 
Race. His penitence a submission to the Saxons, as well 
as to the Pope. 

Time fails us to show how the Parliament of England, 
Norman only in name, is, instinct, the vitality of the Saxon 
Witenagemot, or assembly of the wise men. Up to the 
time of Edward III, there was but one House of Parliament, 
and it was, in many respects, the true representative of the 
Saxon legislature. The Saxon Witenagemot was convoked 
and addressed by the King: it consisted of Bishops, Abbots, 
Priests, Ealdermen, Duces, Earls and Thanes. Little by lit- 
tle the cities and burghs sent representatives. There was 
nothing Norman but form; everything, except the form, 
Saxon. The name parliament was Norman, or rather Latin, 
for it meant only a tattling ground, but how little it owes to 
the name, may be seen in the vast difference between the 
English and French Parliaments. It was the union of Nor- 
man law-forms to Saxon spirit, in the English Parliament 
that made it the truce ground of the two races; “where,” 
says Bomechose, “their reconciliation was achieved and seal- 
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ed. The descendants of the Normans were willing to recog- 
nize there the old sovereign assembly of their barons; but it 
seemed to the sons of the old Saxons, the true heir, the legit- 
imate successor of that council of sages, that Witenagemot, 
the name of which was inseparable from their great national 
recollections.” 

It must belong to another occasion, and another train of 
thought, to pursue this subject; to show how our laws and 
statutes are full of Norman phrases, or rather Romanized 
Gaelic phrases, and yet how Saxonized they have become in 
their spirit. 

If from the laws we turn to the Language, we shall be as- 
tonished at the Saxon predominance. ‘The structure is Sax- 
on; the words, expressing great natural features, as sun, moon, 
earth, fire, spring, day, night, heat, cold, are Saxon; the 
words of dearest connection, mother, father, sister, brother, 
child, wife, are Saxon. The language of trade, market fam- 
ily; the cradle is Saxon; the grave is Saxon. Of the 
38,000 English words, 25,000 are of Saxon origin. “Every 
speaker or writer,’’ says Bosworth, “‘who would not only con- 
vince the uuderstanding, but touch the heart, must avoid 
Latinized expressions and adopt Anglo-Saxon. ‘The differ- 
ence is that of the winter’s and summer's sun. The light of 
the former may be as clear and dazzling as that of the latter 
but the genial warmth is gone.” A striking and a touching 
illustration of this may be cited. 

When Mr. Bryant, our honored poet, was applied to for an 
autograph, to be inserted in the “Homes of American Au- 
thors,”’ he sent one stanza of his beautiful lines 7'o the Past. 
After speaking of the good and fair, the treasures and glo- 
ries which have sunk into its abyss, he says: . 
They have not perished, No! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 

Smiles radiant long ago 
And features, the great soul’s apparent seat ; 


then come the lines to which we refer: 
All shall come back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall evil die. 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 
He had written it all shall return; he had scored his pen 
through the Norman-Latin word, and had placed above it, 
come back. The heart-broken mother does not say to her 
erring son return, no! she says, come back. The mariner, 
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after appalling hardships and dangers, may return to port, 
but he comes back to the tears, the joy, the clinging embraces 
of a once despairing household. 

What is the commerce of Great Britain, but the natural 
development of that spirit which launched the barks of the 
Saxon Jutes upon the storms of the North Sea, and which 
carried swarms of sea-kings and bay-kings to England, to 
Normandy, to Aquitaine; which, in search of more glorious 
Teutonic adventure, sent the Dane Gardar from Scandinavia 
to Shetland and from Shetland to Iceland; which carried 
Eric the Red to Greenland, and bore Leif the fortunate, 
with adventurous sail, to Labrador, New Foundland (Hellu- 
land), New England (Vinland) and our Southern coast, as 
White-Man’s land, four centuries before the birth of Christo- 
pher Columbus. Southey was untrue to nature and to his- 
tory when he conceived his Madoc. There was no Welsh 
intermedium between the Northmen and Columbus. 

Even upon such a rapid and cursory view of the Races of 
Men in English History, how pyominent does the Anglo- 
Saxon race appear. Its progress so uniform ; its institutions 
so stable; if subverted for a few years, conquering their sub- 
verters and coming back unaltered to their old power and in- 
fluence. Before its conquering march East and West, other 
Races so diminish and disappear, its types of language of 
person, of government, so re-produce and perpetuate them- 
selves without degenerating, that the philosophic mind as far 
as it may seek, seeks in vain for the limits of its career or 
the bounds of its destiny. 

Like the Israelites of old, may they not be chosen for 
some wonderful regeneration in history? The former were a 
people set apart to guard the types and prophecies until 
Christ should come; it would, indeed, seem that the latter 
are to be the special instrument, chosen by God, for the pro- 
mulgation of that advent to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

To almost every Pagan nation, Christianity came in fire 
and blood. We have not, indeed, authentic accounts of its 
first introduction into Britain under the Romans. Ancient 
chronicles written in cloisters, and eager to claim the honor 
of its introduction for some particular churches or orders, 
have gone so far as to assert that St. Peter and St. Paul 
were the great Apostles to Britain, and the converters of Bri- 
tons, Kimbri and Germans, to the faith of Christ. Even 
when we are sure of its existence at the end of the second 
century, the date, assigned by tradition, of the conversion of 
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Lucius, a British king, we trace but a painful progress against 
the vast predominance cf Paganism, and the Roman perse- 
cution, which occurred from 803-13, was, we are told by 
Bede and Gildas, as severe in Britain as on the Continent. 
It gave holy names to martyrdom, and sent, the year after 
the persecution ceased, the three chief bishops to the council 
of Arles. To Saxon Britain, Christianity came in peace 
and good-will. It found a nobler mythology than Greek or 
Roman. ‘The Eddas and the Sagas, though wilder and 
vaguer, were more intellectual than the theology of Homer, 
Ilesiod or Ovid. Christianity drove out the deities, indeed, 
lustrated the temples, and consecrated them afresh to the 
service of God. Hostre was baptized into Easter; Yule be- 
came Christmas; and thus with a pure faith, the English re- 
tain and have transmitted, harmless, customs which link 
them in holy bonds to their great, powerful and warlike Sax- 
on progenitors. 

Such was the Saxon power: to make it uniform and com- 
pact; to give it necessary forms, even at the expense of 
great oppression; to bind it to the Continent with bonds of 
steel; and to make these bonds always conduce to the advan- 
tage of England, was the mission of the Normans in history. 
The crusades, and their attendant circumstances, lifted the 
weight of the Norman conquest from England, and the elas- 
ticity of the Saxon soon made itself felt. 

It was but a poet’s fancy, and not a prophets ken, that 
permitted Robert of Gloucester to sing: 

The Fole of Normandie, 

That among us woneth yet, and shulleth ever mo, 

Of the Normans heth these hey-men that beth of this land 
And the low-men of Saxons. 

The 60,000 companions of William the Conqueror, increas- 
ed by occasional new-comers, left their names, indeed, in 
high stations in England. Norman patronymics lie more 
among the aristocracy and gentry than with the people; but 
literature, art, honest labor, expeditions to explore Africa or 
Asia, or, with a Saxon Franklin, although a nobleman, to die 
in polar ice and night; England’s might and England’s 
power are Saxon in origin, Saxon in name, Saxon in destiny. 

And now let us‘ recapitulate. We have mentioned the 
three great, independent, periodic waves of Asiatic migration, 
which peopled Europe and are peopling the world. We ob- 
served that distinct traces of them are found in mountain 
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countries. We presented the two, which had reached Britain, 
as unequal, and showed the Teutonic predominance. 

Of the four conquests of the British Islands, we have de- 
monstrated that the Saxon alone can claim to be a pure con- 
quest of Race. The Roman was an episode, preparing Bri- 
tain for the Saxons; the Danes were but a momentary 
check in the Saxon sway, productive of no lasting results; the 
Normans, like the Romans, a new preparation of form, method 
and circumstance, to give efficacy and power to Saxon infiu- 
ence throughout the world. And now, as we look back, we 
feel as though we had come only to the very threshhold of 
the subject, had named the title of the great chapter, and 
had said to our readers, Enter and learn for yourselves. 


ARTICLE VI. 
BENEFICIARY EDUCATION. 


The education of pious and indigent young men, for the 
ministry of the Gospel, is a subject of much importance, and 
has often engaged the serious consideration of the Church. 
The cause has attracted the sympathy and the benevolent 
action of Christians of every name, and through the blessing 
of God upon the efforts of its friends, faithful ministers of 
the Gospel and missionaries of the cross have been trained 
for usefulness in the Church, who, but for the fostering care 
of this institution, would have been compelled to turn aside 
from their holy aspirations, and to devote to secular pursuits 
the energies which they earnestly desired to employ in the 
glorious work of proclaiming to ruined man the unsearcha- 
ble riches of redeeming grace. But the Education Society, 
although it has done much good, and been the means of giv- 
ing to the ministry some of our most efficient and successful 
pastors, is not, in the judgment of many, fulfilling, accord- 
ing to its present constitution, its whole mission, and accom- 
plishing the results, contemplated in its organization, or 
commensurate with the efforts employed and the means ex- 
pended. There is a want of entire, cordial confidence, in the 
system of educating indigent young men for the Gospel min- 
istry, as conducted at the present time. It has evidently de- 
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elined in the affections of the Church. The interests of the 
eause have certainly suffered. Some of its most ardent 
friends have become alienated and even rendered hostile. It 
has experienced a series of embarrassments; its operations 
have been, for some years, in a depressed condition, its ac- 
tion, often, isolated and inefficient, its influence for good im- 
paired, and its usefulness greatly diminished. Too many 
men, incompetent for the work, have been introduced into 
the sacred office. Is there no way of reforming the evil; no 
plan which may relieve the difficulty and inspire the confi- 
dence of the Church? Cannot our past experience furnish 
some useful lessons, some profitable suggestions? The 
Church is most deeply interested in the supply of an intelli- 
gent and evangelical ministry; a free and full discussion of 
the whole subject, is, therefore, eminently proper, so that 
errors may be corrected, our views rectified, improvements 
adopted and the efficiency of the work promoted. The opin- 
ions here presented, have not been superficially formed. 
They are the result of a careful examination of the opera- 
tions of the present system upon the beneficiary, the minis- 
try and the Church. 

Our position is, thatachange is necessary in the fun- 
damental principles of educating indigent young men for 
the Christian ministry. The great ‘evil, we think, con- 
sists in the premature selection of candidates. Individuals 
should not be selected, while, as yet, they are not quali- 
fied, either by age, experience or attainments, to settle 
so important a question. Young men should not be encour- 
aged, prematurely, to make choice of the ministry as their 
profession, without the opportunity of deliberately and 
solemnly examining the whole subject, and intelligently real- 
izing the responsibility of the obligation they assume, or be- 
fore the most ample reason is afforded that they are fitted 
for the duties, and likely to be successful workmen in the 
vineyard of the Lord. Acting under sudden impulses, there 
are always those ready to set out upon a course of preparation, 
who do not sufficiently count the cost, and, consequently, fail 
in the attainment of the object. Facts and traits of charac- 
ter are, as yet, undeveloped, and are, therefore, not known 
to the Church. Hence, expectations are often disappointed 
and reverses experienced in the history of Beneficiary Edu- 
cation. It is injudicious and unsafe to place under a solemn 
religious obligation, or to require, from all applicants for aid 
upon the funds of the Church, a pledge that they will, unless 
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physically prevented, necessarily enter upon the duties of 
the ministry, while the mind is immature and the character 
still in a formative process. We object to the present sys 
tem for several reasons. 

1. Its tendency is to introduce, into the ranks of the min 
istry, men who are evidently uncalled to the work, and to 
tally unfit for the service, even in their own estimation, 
but who feel that they are bound to engage in its duties, 
only because this was the design of their education, and 
a solemn pledge was given, at the commencement of their 
curriculum of study, that they would labor in the sacred of- 
fice. All good men are not called to the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. All Christians are endowed with talents, with 
which they can serve the Church in some useful capacity, but 
they are not necessarily qualified for the ministry, nor can 
they become so by any amount of intellectual training. Even 
though they possess sound judgment, and an aptitude for the 
acquisition of knowledge, it does not follow, as a matter of 
course, that they are called to the solemn and responsible 
work of preaching the Gospel. They may be deficient in 
certain qualifications which are essential for making them 
instructive, acceptable teachers, or efficient, influential, suc- 
cessful pastors. Before a young man begins his studies, or 
whilst he yet is in his preparatory, or even his collegiate 
course, can it be fully ascertained whether he will be found 
to possess these qualities or not? Is it not rather a question 
which can be determined only by time, after his character 
has become matured by experience, and his abilities tested 
by repeated trial? The wisest have frequently been disap- 
pointed in their expectations. The promises of spring are 
no sure index of the harvests of summer. Early indications 
are not always realized. The young man, who bade the fair- 
est, has not always fulfilled the hopes which he, in his youth, 
excited, whilst he, who seemed most unpromising, and whose 
application, perhaps, was rejected, has, after entering the 
ministry, under the most formidable obstacles, proved a most 
efficient and valuable laborer, and the guide of many to glory. 
The responsibility, it is true, is often thrown upon the Com- 
mittee, to whom the examination of candidates for aid has 
been intrusted. They are censured for receiving, upon the 
sacred funds of the Church, those who are unworthy of con- 
fidence and do not turn out well. But with all their wisdom 
and fidelity, they must sometimes, necessarily, fail and com- 
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mit great blunders. They are not endowed with the skill to 
divine, with the apostolic gift of prophecy; and even if the 
standard of qualification, for reception on the funds, were 
raised, the evil would notbe removed. They would still be em- 
barrassed in their decision. Imperfection characterizes this, 
as it does every other department oflabor. To judge of hu- 
man character, is frequently a matter of great delicacy and 
difficulty, and the longer we live, and the more we have to do 
with forming an estimate of it, especially in the young, the 
greater necessity we find for caution, patience and kind in- 
dulgence. Nota few, who have honored the ministerial office, 
would certainly have been pressed back, if these summary 
rules had been applied, which some men would have us rigidly 
adopt. Many years ago a young man was almost repelled, 
on the ground that his talents did not justify his reception. 
Ile was, however, received, and afterwards occupied a high 
position in-his Church. He succeeded in reducing a chaotic 
Pagan dialect into a written form, and in translating into the 
dialect the whole of the sacred Scriptures. The same is true 
in reference to the early history of one, whose successful ca- 
reer, in the Eastern hemisphere, was said to resemble, so 
much, that of the Lord, in giving sight to the blind. Many 
are brought into the Church, in seasons of religious excite- 
ment, when it is difficult to distinguish between genuine 
and spurious conversion; between those who are influenced 
by sympathy, and those who are really awakened by the 
Spirit of God. There is often reason to suppose that many 
such are under no special guidance of Divine truth. They 
enter the communion of the Church, and are, injudiciously, 
pressed to turn their attention to the ministry, before a fair 
opportunity has been given to them, or to others, to form a 
correct opinion of their religious character. The greater 
care is necessary, to guard against imposition, when a young 
man, in an obscure condition, offers himself as a candidate 
for the ministry. The prospect of emerging from a humble 
position, to one of influence and power, is as great a temp- 
tation as can well be presented to the youthful mind, and it 
is no difficult matter for his own heart to deceive him. Ile 
may, subsequently, discover his error and feel that he is an 
incubus to the successful prosecution of the work; yet if he 
forsake the ministry, from a dislike to its duties, or from a 
consciousness of moral unfitness for the faithful discharge of 
them, the Christian public becomes alienated, his motives are 
impugned, his course misinterpreted, and his character 
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through life is affected. If he continue his studies, and 
even enter upon the responsible work, merely because he re- 
gards himself under the solemnity of a religious vow, to de- 
vote his life to the ministry, and feels that the question is 
irrevocably settled, how great an injury is inflicted upon the 
interests of the Church, and what a wrong he himself suffers. 
Whilst many who have been educated in this way, have been 
found, on trial, fully qualified for the work, it cannot be de- 
nied, that not a few, furnished, too, with sound and thorough 
training, secular as well as religious, are not such ministers as 
the Church wants. They,however, consider themselves pledged 
to the ministry, and forbidden, by a sense of duty, to demit 
the office, retire from its active labors, and support them- 
selvesby secular pursuits. But they alone do not suffer. The 
community, necessarily, suffers with them. The ministry is, 
inevitably, brought into disrepute. If there were not truth 
in the assertion, that many are introduced into the ministry 
who are not qualified for its duties, why is it that there are 
so many unemployed ministers, among all denominations, 
and when a vacancy occurs in a congregation, it is so often 
said, ‘He is not the man for the position’’—“‘He is not fitted 
for the sphere of labor?’’ When vast fields are spreading and 
waving their harvests all around us; when the whole world 
is opening before the Church of God, and wherever she will 
she may enter in and take possession, is there not work for 
them to do, or are they so deficient in enterprise, energy, and 
the great characteristics, required in a minister of the Gospel, 
as to be disqualified for its duties ? 

2. We object to the principle, because, even if qualified 
for the duties, he may, only in consideration of his solemn 
promise, enter upon the service reluctantly and have no heart 
for the work. No one should be received into the ministry 
in opposition to his own wishes or predilections, simply be- 
cause he has been educated for that purpose, and has given 
a pledge to that effect. Far better arrest a man on the 
threshold, release him from all his obligations, than to pre- 
sent to him the temptation of engaging in the labors with no 
love for Jesus, and with no special interest in the salvation 
of souls. If we desire none to enter the ministry except 
such as are moved by these holy attractions, by a strong 
passion for the work, why should we seek another bond? 
Why require a pledge from a young man, as a condition of 
the means for his support, that he will, under every circum- 
stance, enter the ministry, when his character is yet undevel- 
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oped, his views narrow and limited, and his judgment uncul- 
tivated. They enter the ministry, and continue the routine 
from day to day, just because their ordination vows, which 
they can never forget, are upon them. They have, in reali- 
ty, no heart for the work. ‘Their word is, however, pledged 


under circumstances of great solemnity; the expectations of 


many kind friends have been excited, and they feel, that if 
they draw back, it they forsake the ministry, and devote 
their life to any other profession or pursuit, they will be re- 
garded as traitors to the cause of religion, as having disap- 
pointed cherished hopes and wasted the funds of the Church, 
contributed for the sacred purpose of rearing up a pious and 
educated ministry. They cannot endure the idea of placing 
themselves in such a position, or of appearing before the Church 
as acting in violation of the solemn obligations assumed years 
before. While they feel that they have no love for the work, 
no special interest in its duties, they conceal their sentiments 
and suppress their reluctance under the pressure of their 
hastily adopted pledge, their conscience, all the time, up- 
braiding them, and the Church is burdened and cursed with 
a worldly and heartless ministry. 

3. We disapprove of the practice of requiring from young 
men, at this early stage of their education, an obligation that 
they will enter the ministry, because it is in direct violation 
of the principles which govern men, under other circum- 
stances, in reference to the different professions and pursuits 
of secular life. We never think of selecting individuals for 
a legislative, judicial, executive or any public position, while 
they are yet inexperienced youth, before they have received 
any preparatory instruction, or have been found, by trial, in 
the possession of these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which adapt them to the work. And yet the Church selects 
her ministers, not from men of mature years, and ripe attain- 
ments, but often from materials the most crude, contracted 
and undeveloped. Those, who are to occupy the most prom- 
inent places in the Church, and sustain the highest responsi- 
bilities, are often taken from the farm and the shop, before 
they have passed through any probation, or given any proof 
of power, or before they themselves have have been able, 
satisfactorily, to ascertain their own motives or preferences. 
It may be said, in reply to this, that because a man has been 
sustained and educated by the Church, it does not necessarily 
follow that he will be ordained to the work of the ministry ; 
that he must pass through various examinations, and that if 
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he fail in giving satisfaction, he can easily be arrested in his 
course and released from his obligations. But what is the 
result? Seldom is a man rejected. If he has, for some 
years, been on the funds of the Church, although he may 
have forfeited the confidence of those, to whose care he has 
been committed, still there is a great reluctance to cast him 
off, in consequencesof the money already expended on his 
education, and the hope is still cherished, that there may be 
an improvement, he may yet be of some use in the service of 
the Church. He is retained on the funds, continues his stu- 
dies, finishes his course, applies for licensure, is invested, 
speciali gratia, with ministerial power, and commences the 
work. He discharges the duties as well as he can, although 
constantly producing the impression that he is not “the right 
man in the right place,” unwilling, however, to relinquish his 
nominal connexion with the ministry, lest he may be consid- 
ered as having broken the pledge assumed at the commence- 
ment of his studies, when yet a mere youth, that he would 
continue in the ministry during life. 

4. This practice imposes upon young men, even whilst they 
are engaged in the prosecution of their studies, responsibili- 
ties, which they are not always able to meet. More is de- 
manded than can be reasonably expected from inexperienced 
youth. The man, who, whilst a student, derives his mainte- 
nance from the contributions of the Church, occupies a deli- 
cate and undesirable position. On him, it is understood, the 
Church is expending resources, designed only to be employed 
in qualifying men to minister at her altar. All eyes are di- 
rected towards him. He is subjected to the most rigid scru- 
tiny. He is young and inexperienced. He naturally falls 
into follies and commits indiscretions. The faults, which 
would be regarded in others as slight offences, in him are 
often magnified and freely discussed. He may be pious and 
sincere in his professions, but human frailty does not always 
connect with it practical wisdom and prudence. It is not, 
therefore, surprising, that in his intercourse with others, he 
should sometimes awaken dissatisfaction and expose himself 
to censure. ‘The young man is placed in a false position. 
Too much is expected of him. He is judged by a standard 
wholly unfair, unsuited to his years, his previous opportuni- 
ties and present associations. He is brought into relations 
very different from those of his early life. He has been in- 
troduced to the notice of the wealthy and the society of the 
refined. His former associations, perhaps, were connected 
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with the obscure and lowly walks of life. The contrast 1s 
marked. He is, perhaps, successful. He is noticed and fiat- 
tered. Early notoriety is always connected with peril, and 
is, more or less, injurious to the individual, particularly in 
the case of him who has emerged from obscurity. It is a 
severe ordeal through which a man has to pass, and it is not 
astonishing that he sometimes fails, that he is filled with 
spiritual pride, and becomes vain and hypocritical ; that cher- 
ished expectations are disappointed, and fond hopes blasted 
It is rather the occasion of surprise that he often passes 


through the trial without material injury, and comes out of 


the furnace, like gold, seven times purified. 

5. The cause of Beneficiary Education is frequently made 
to suffer, in consequence of the arrangement which, at pres- 
ent, exists. If those, who have been aided by the funds of the 
Church, prove unworthy subjects, or if, after having given a 
pledge that they will remain steadfast in the work, they are 
diverted from the ministry to some other profession, a serious 
injury is inflicted upon this benevolent institution. If, influ- 
enced by aversion to the ministry, they enter upon some 
pursuit, offering prospects of wealth and fame, it operates 
against the interests of the work, in discouraging its friends, 
in impairing confidence in others, and bringing obloquy upon 
the cause of religion itself. Christians are grieved, wicked 
men exult, a most prejudicial impression is produced on the 
irreligious portion of the community, and every benevolent 
and religious enterprise is unfavorably affected. 

When a young man has been taken up by the Church, to 
be educated, you cannot easily dismiss him, unless he has 
been guilty of some gross delinquency, or flagrant offence. 
His case invariably excites sympathy. He has relinquished 
the business to which he was trained, and in which he was 
successfully engaged; his prospects have been changed, and 
without the most substantial and urgent reason, he cannot be 
readily dropped, and often when the Executive Committee 
are fully satisfied, in their own minds, as to the unworthiness 
of the individual, they cannot present the factsandtheevidence, 
so as to convince others of the alleged guilt. Young men 
should not stand before the public, as candidates for the holy 
office, until a protracted trial has given evidence of their ca- 
pacity and sincerity, and proved that their piety is active and 
progressive. There is scarce a position in society, in which 
a young man, if he proves faithless to his vows, or disgraces 
his Christian profession, imposes a more serious and cruel 
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wrong upon others, and works a more extended injury to a 
good cause, than the position which he occupies, as a Benefi- 
ciary of the Church. 

The question now, naturally arises, what plan can, then, 
be substituted in place of the present system, which may 
operate more efficiently and successfully for the attainment 
of the object which we desire to accomplish, for the best in- 
terests of Zion, and the advancement of God’s glory. Our 
proposition is, that the enterprise be so conducted as to con- 
fer the advantages of a liberal education, upon decided and 
promising t talent, in every condition of society. Good moral 
character should, of course, be made a sine qua non, an in- 
dispensable requisite, for without it, the best talent furnishes 
no adequate prospect or security of usefulness, and the influ- 
ence of the unprincipled and vicious, is always mischievous 
and demoralizing. But no obligation should be required, 
from the subject, for any particular profession or pursuit. 
On the completion of his education, the young man should be 
left at liberty to follow the convictions of conscience, and 
the decisions of his own judgment. He should be required 
only to pledge his word and honor, that he will improve his 
advantages, to the best of his ability, i in acquiring a thorough 
education, and conducting himself with Christian propriety, 
during the prosecution of his studies; and his obligations to 
the Church should be considered as cancelled, if he shall 
faithfully employ his talents in that profession, or pursuit, 
which his own inclination and taste may dictate. The aid, 
of which he has been the recipient, should be regarded as 
the reward of diligent and successful effort, of exemplary and 
faithful deportment. There is no object more worthy of the 
benevolent action of the Church, than the free admission, 
into our evangelical Colleges, of indigent, deserving talent, 
and adequate provision for its systematic and thorough culti- 
vation, under the influence of enlightened and pious instruc- 
tion. The plan proposed is not a modern or novel idea. It 
has prevailed, for many centuries, in all the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. In the Universities of Paris and Bologna, 
the benefactions of the wealthy conferred upon the indigent 
student effectual relief: houses were furnished, free board 
provided, and the necessary expenses of the schools defrayed. 
In some of the institutions of Scotland, at the present time, 
one-third of the students are thus aided. The generous as- 
sistance has, in many instances, been rendered by individuals 
who, themselves, in early life, encountered formidable diffi- 
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culties, in consequence of their embarrassed circumstances. 
In England, at Oxford and Cambridge, Colleges were endow- 
ed, for indigent students, by munificent patrons of letters; 
some of the ablest men, in every department of Church and 
State, received their education in the charitable schools of 
the country, and in their subsequent laudable efforts, for the 
amelioration of the race, and the advancement of the Church, 
amply discharged all debt of obligation which they had in- 
curred. This seems to have been, very much, the original 
design in the founding of Colleges, in the early history of 
our own land. The Pilgrim Fathers entertained the convic- 
tion that, by means of the College, they must undertake not 
only to prepare men for the ministry, but also to mould the 
thought and sentiment of the nation, in its whole extent, by 
the profound, liberal and Christian education of leading 
minds ; to sanctify, by the purifying, ennobling influences of 
the Gospel, the literature and science of the country. We 
find the following language employed in one of the petitions 
presented to their Colonial Assembly: ‘That from a sincere 
regard to, and zeal for upholding the Protestant religion, by 
a succession of learned and orthodox men, they proposed 
that a Collegiate school should be erected in the colony, 
wherein youth should be instructed in all parts of learning, 
to qualify them for public employments in Church and 
State.” Provision was made to sustain, at College, all young 
men of suitable character, whose parents were not able to 
furnish them with the requisite means, no matter what was 
their intention in regard to their future profession. The 
idea was, that men were needed, not only as ministers of the 
Church, but as ministers of the State; that there were other 
spheres of usefulness, mighty and influential, in whieh educa- 
ted mind was to be exerted. The same feeling, too, existed 
among the Patriarchs of the Lutheran Church, and the same 
plan, to a limited extent, was practiced in their Parochial 
Schools. For the want of the adequate means, and the en- 
tirely missionary character of their operations, they were 
unable to found and endow Collegiate Institutions. 

Our Colleges should, then, be placed under the most decided 
and efficient religious influences. They should sustain a dif- 
ferent, a more intimate relation to the Church. They should 
be patronized with high religious motives. More of the re- 
ligious element should be infused into them. A larger 
amount of religious instruction should be imparted, and earn- 
est, fervent supplication, on their behalf, should ascend to 
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the mercy-seat, all over the Church, that God’s work may 
be revived in them, that the mind, therein educated, may be 
sanctified, and the youth, gathered within their Halls, may 
be all brought under the benign influences of Divine truth 
and led to devote their cultivated intellect to the service of 
the Chnrch. Our youth of promising talent should be sent 
to them, and provision made for the support of the indigent, 
with the sanguine hope and earnest prayer, that with the Di- 
vine blessing they may acquire wisdom, human and divine, 
become qualified for usefulness, either in the Church or 
State, and use their influence in the diffusion of human hap- 
piness, and the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

We believe, the plan suggested would correct many of the 
evils, at present, connected with the education of youug men, 
in indigent circumstances, for the Christian ministry. It 
would keep out of the sacred office, many who seem utterly 
unfit for its duties, and others who, although intellectually 
qualified, have no heart for the work; it would not violate a 
principle which we adopt, under other circumstances, in 
connexion with the varied professions and pursuits of life, 
or impose upon young men, in the early stages of their 
education, responsibilities which they cannot reasonably be 
expected to meet. The result of the change, we think, 
would be beneficial to the intellectual, as well as the moral 
and religious condition of our Colleges. The influence would 
be salutary and happy upon the character of all professions 
and pursuits, and operate most favorably upon the ministry. 
in elevating its character and increasing its efficiency. 
Church and State would be greatly benefitted by the change 
proposed, the standard of scholarship in our Colleges eleva- 
ted, morals improved, and the cause of religion advanced. 


Vou. XIII, No. 49. 15 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THESES UPON THE CHURCH, 


With particular reference to the determination of them, by 
our Symbolical Books. By Dr. Theodore Harnack, Pro- 


fessor at Erlangen. 


Translated by Rev. F. A. Munvensere, A. M., Professor in 
Pennsylvania College. 


A. InrTRODUCTORY. 


1. Inthe animated investigations, which have been in 
progress among us for years, with reference to the idea of 
the Church, and which, unfortunately, have not yet led to a 
satisfactory result, this circumstance may have, to no little 
extent, delayed an understanding, that those engaged in 
them did not keep in view, with sufficient distinctness and 
consistency, the proposition: The Church belongs to the Cre- 
do, it is an article of faith, and that in accordance with this, 
Church and Christianity have not always been clearly and 
correctly distinguished. And yet the Church alone belongs 
to the Credo, whilst Christianity, as such, does not. 


“Credo unam, sanctam, catholicam et apostolicam 
ecclesiam, sanctorum communionem.” (Symb. Apost. 
and Niczen.) 


By Christianity we do not understand the material 
form, but the earthly garment of it; the changeable, 
external, empirical form in which it is presented to 
our view. 


“Et hic articulus necessaria de causa propositus est. 
Infinita pericula videmus, que minantur ecclesiz. in- 
teritum. Infinita multitudo est impiorum in ipsa ec- 
clesia, qui opprimunt eam. Itaque ne desperemus, 
sed sciamus ecclesiam tamen mansuram esse... . 
has consolationes proponit nobis articulus ille in sym- 
bolo: Credo sanctam catholicam ecclesiam.’’ (Apol. 
Miiller, p. 153.) 


2. Of what decisive importance it is, to make a distine- 


tion, and a correct distinction, between Church and Chris- 
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tianity, may be seen already in the outset, in the opposite 
principles which the scripturally and confessionally cor- 
rect idea of the Church excludes. For that view, which 
simply makes both identical, and confounds the essence of 
the Church with a definite historical form of its appearance, 
constitutes the fundamental error of Romanism ; and so also 
the false separation of the two elements to such an extent, 
as to volatilize the earthly reality of the Church, designates 
the material error of the Unionism of the present day, in 
its different phases. The former leads to Churchly fanati- 
cism, the latter to Churchly indifference, even supposing 
that they do not already originate from the one or the other. 

8. The question for us is, therefore, concerning the 
Church, because, and as far as, it is an object of our faith. 
This clement must be the controlling one in our investigation; 
all others must be subordinate to it. We, therefore, inquire 
about the ecclesia, “‘perpetuo mansura,” (A. C. art. VII,) 
7. e., the Church in its essential character, which is ever one 
and like to itself, amid all the changes of the times and mu- 
tation of forms, which was found in the first moment of its 
origin, on the day of Pentecost, which is still the same at 
present, and will continue to be such, when the Lord comes. 


“Quum definitur ecclesia, necesse est eam definiri, 
quee est vivum corpus Christi.” (Apol. 154.) 

4. This idea of the Church, can neither be derived from 
its empirical condition, nor be constructed in a priori man- 
ner, from the essential character of faith, or even of religion: 
Christianity alone has, and is acquainted with a Church. 
It is a Divine act and institute of salvation, and, therefore, 
to be recognized altogether from its position within the Di- 
vine economy of salvation in general, and from the fact of 
its institution, in particular. 

5. The Church is altogether included in the idea and es- 
sential character of the Kingdom of God. Church and 
Kingdom of God are, on the one side, not identical, for the 
latter embraces all the gracious institutions and operations of 
God in the past, present and future. On the other side both 
are united, for the Church is the earthly mode of existence 
of the Kingdom of God, in its present phase, as Kingdom 
of Christ. It represents the peculiar worldly state and mis- 
sion of the Kingdom of God, in the intermediate and transi- 
tion period, which lies between the departure of the crucifi:d 
and risen Christ to the Father, and his subsequent retur 
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6. This, therefore, is its position as an economy of salva- 
tion: enclosed by the two appearances of Christ, reposing 
upon the first, waiting for the second, she lives and continues, 
solely through the invisible, but real active operation, on the 
earth, of the unlimited power and gracious presence of the 
exalted Christ her Lord. 

T. Her foundation is Christ, the one made flesh, in his 
humiliation and in his exaltation. During his labers on 
earth, he made all the arrangements which were necessary 
for the existence of the Church, by calling and gathering 
together the apostles and disciples, by his testimony, commis- 
sions, regulations and institutions. But she is not a simple, 
naturally necessary, or, by herself, intelligible result of the 
antecedent agency of Christ, but, whilst she has the ele- 
ments of her being in this, she is indebted for her actual and 
continued existence to that previously promised, new, and 
constantly progressive, personal attestation of the exalted 
Christ, which had its incipient commencement in the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, on the day of Pentecost. This is 
the act of the Lord which founds the Church. 


B. Tue FounDING OF THE CHURCH. 


8. Through the miracle of Pentecost, the Church had its 
origin in and with the first Pentecostal congregation. From 
this occurrence alone, the origin and true nature of the 
Church becomes known and is determined. 

9. From it we learn, first of all, that the Church did not 
originate by the will of man, that it is, also, not a creation 
of faith ; in general, not a work of pious admonitions, deter- 
minations, or purposes, on the part of men, (ancient and 
modern Communism,) but a work of Divine thoughts and 
deeds, a gracious institution of God upon earth, more par- 
ticularly: a creation of Jesus Christ, the exalted and living 
one. 

10. Thus already result these two propositions: 1) that 
the Church is a holy objectivity, independent of worldly 
agencies, existing solely by the absolute omnipotence and 
gracious presence of Christ in the world, carrying in her- 
self, therefore, the principle of her life, which objectivity oc- 
cupies a position above the individuals which belong to her ; 
and, 2) that, as a result of the Divine purpose to save, based 
upon grace and faith alone, she is altogether evangelical in 
her nature, and no legal institution. 
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The Christian Church “is the mother who gener- 
ates and nourishes each individual Christian by the 
word of God,” etc. Larger Catechism, p. 458. 


Church and people of the law. Apol. p. 154. 


11. Christ, however, creates the Church by the outpour 
ing of the Holy Ghost, who shows himself to be the Spirit 
of Christ, by closely connecting his operations with the his- 
torical ministry of the Lord in the flesh, and by subordina- 
ting himself altogether to this. For as he begins his agency 
in the circle of those whom Christ has gathered about him- 
self on earth, and in whom faith has already made a begin- 
ning, though a weak one, so also is it, subsequently, altogeth- 
er dependent upon Christ, not only in substance and design, 
but also in its mode and manner, masmuch as he has limited 
himself and his operations to these provisions and institutions 
of Christ. (Pt. 7.) 

12. The Holy Ghost does not so communicate himself to 
this body of disciples, as to apprehend first some prominent 
individuals, and then, through these, others, but he descends 
upon all at the same time, apostles and disciples, men and 
women, and whilst he brings to perfection, in the heart of 
each one, by personal regeneration, the incipient faith, 
unites them with Christ and each other, into an organized 
Christian congregation. Thus he creates, not an ideal 
spiritual community, but a spiritual, ¢. e., one animated by 
the Spirit of Christ, congregation of believers actually exist- 
ing upon earth. 

Before the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the “Acts 
of the Apostles’’ designates those assembled together 
QS OyA0s Toy mabnTay (1. 15), after this, as éxxaqjoa or 
nAN905 Tw AisTevortuyv (2, 44. 47. 4, 23.). 

In this extraordinary Church-founding act of the 
Holy Ghost, connected with the antecedent influence 
of the Lord upon his disciples, is comprehended that 
which he, in the same way, and subsequently, through 
the preservation and edification of the Church, effects 
by the word and baptism. 


13. Finally, the miracle of tongues proves the call of this 
congregation to be for the whole world. For Christ desires 
to continue his work in the world, by her service, in an earth- 
ly human way, and preserve and edify his Church through 
the Church. The Pentecostal congregation acknowledges 
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this as its mission, maintains the same at once by the preach- 
ing of the word, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and in this 
way increases extensively and intensively. Acts 2: 14, sq. 
37, sq.) 


C. Tue NATURE OF THE CHURCH. 
a. Thesis. 


14. We have seen that the Pentecostal act consists in an 
operation of the Holy Ghost, upon the hearts of the company 
of disciples, by which they were united into a congregation 
of Christ, and also, through these, upon the hearts of the 
willing multitude, (Act 2: 37,41:44.) Thus he creates 
and builds up one congregation of such as believe in 
Christ, (in the unlimited power and gracious presence of the 
crucified and exalted Christ,) and makes them to be in his, 
and Christ's stead in the world, and as such the organ of his 
continued agency in it. This congregation is the Church of 
Christ, in the first moment of its existence. This is its es- 
sential character, which remains unchangeable, under every 
variation of form ; certainly, therefore, as such, she is an ob- 
ject of faith, and solely in this aspect do we ask, What is 
the Church? 

15. We have, therefore, as the result of the above, to dis- 
tinguish between and examine, an objective and a subjective 
side, and consequent thereupon, her two-fold relation: her 
vital relation to Christ, and her missionary relation to the 
world. 

16. Objectively considered, the Church is a production and 
a testimony, 7%. e., product of that activity of the exalted 
Christ, which continually manifests its existence and 
agency, in the founding and preservation of the Church, 
which he exercises in the world for applying and perfecting 
the salvation, objectively completed in him, in the hearts of 
men. Thus far the Church is the place and form of his ac- 
tivity in the world, originated by Christ, the organism of his 
active spirit, generated by himself, the cava, of which he is 
the head, and with which he is so closely united, that the 
apostle is able to use directly zpcsrds, for oidua zproroy (1 Cor. 
12: 12.) 

17. But the activity of Christ, through his Spirit, consid- 
ered by itself alone, is not yet the Church, but this is always 
the unity of his action, and its designed and accomplished 
result, viz, faith, therefore the unity of the active objective, 
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and the completed subjective side: one body and one spirit, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. Ephes. 4: 4, 5. 


“The word of God and the’ true faith.” —Artic. 
Smale. III 12. 

18. It is, therefore, erroncous, when, for the sake of main- 
taining the objectivity of the Church, we define the idea of 
it, ia a one-sided way, by the Divinely determined conditions. 
For Christ, in his character of God-man, is not the Church, 
but its head, which first shows itself to be this, in the crea- 
tion of his body. Grace is not the Church, but its founda- 
tion, which requires and creates faith; the Holy Ghost is not 
the Church, but the personal, vital principle of the organism 
which it begets and animates; still less are the means of 
grace, in themselves, the Church, their administration implies 
indeed, already, (as the day of Pentecost shows us,) the ex- 
istence of the Church, as a congregation, or assembly of be- 
lievers. 

19. The Church is always only then and there to be found, 
when and where there is faith. Not, as though faith, al- 
though constituting the Church, were a Church-generating 
factor equally with grace and the Holy Ghost, for grace 
alone works faith. The Church is much more solely a work 
of Christ, but such a one as is only Church-creating and 
Church-building, inasmuch as it creates and maintains faith, 
therefore a Divine edifice, which he erects for himself in and 
out of individual believers, ¢. e., a Divine-human reality, as 
her head is the God-man. 

20. In the subjective or earthly human aspect, the Church 
is, therefore, the community (not merely communion) consist- 
ing of believers, which is united by one faith, the spiritual 
people of God. 


This remains certainly true, that those men are the 
true Church, who believe truly on Christ ..... 
and are governed by one Holy Spirit,” (Apol. p. 
134.) “Ecclesia est populus spiritualis, verus popu- 
lus Dei, renatus per Spiritum Sanctum,” (Id.) See 
for “Communion” and “community, ’ Luther, Larger 
Cat., p. 457. 


21. If we look at both sides, in the aggregate, the Church 
is, in its essence, the spiritual organism of the body of Christ 
in the world, formed out of believers, by the active agency of 
Christ and his Spirit; an organism im which Christ gives 
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himself form upon earth, (Gal. 4: 19,) and which, because 
product and place of the generating grace, and support of 
self-attesting faith, is also the exclusive organ of all the 
saving activity of Christ in the world. 


Of the Church, in its essence, Protestantism does 
not only say: ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia, but also, ubi 
ecclesia, ibi Christus, and therefore, also, extra eccle- 
siam nulla salus. See Larger Cat., p. 456. “Where 
Christ is not preached, there is no Holy Spirit, who 
makes, calls and unites the Christian Church, outside 
of which no one can come to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


See also Apol. p. 163. 


22. In both aspects, the continuance and the life of the 
established Church, is altogether conditioned upon the ad- 
ministration and use of the means of grace, the word and 
the sacraments ; for as Christ and his Spirit continue to work 
no otherwise, than through the means, so also is faith bound, 
for its origin and continuance, to the use of the same, (Pt. 
12, R. 2.) 


“Regnum Christi tantum cum verbo et sacramen- 
tis existit.”” Apol. p. 163. 

‘*‘Quare in hoc nobis est constanter perseverandum, 
quod Deus non velit nobiscum aliter agere nisi per 
vocale verbum et sacramenta, et quod, quidquid sine 
verbo et sacramentis jactatur, ut spiritus, sit ipse dia- 
bolus,” (Art. Smale. p. 322.) 


23. In accordance with this, the Church is the congrega- 
tion of believers, created and governed by Christ, animated 
by his Spirit, united in one faith, and absolutely bound to 
the administration and use of the means of grace, or as the 
A. C., VII, defines it, the ““congregatio sanctorum (2. e. vere 
credentium Art. VIII,) in qua evangelium recte docetur et 
recte administrantur sacramenta.” 


Ecclesia est “congregatio sanctorum, qui habent 
inter se societatem ejusdem evangelii seu doctrine et 
ejusdem Spiritus Sancti qui corda eorum renovat, 
sanctificat et gubernat,” (Apol. p. 153.) 

This golden article of the Augustana, in which the 
Reformers were enabled, in the midst of a period of 
complete confusion in reference to the idea of the 
Church, to avoid the contiguous by-paths to the right 
and the left, and to follow the correct track of the 
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normal Scriptural view, correctly defines, both posi 
tively and negatively, the proper limits to be observ- 
ed, as well as the direction to be taken. The labors 
of Lutheran Theology, can be prosecuted only within 
the decisions of this Article, which may be made 
more profound, be more clearly specified, and be con- 
ducted to a greater extent, but which cannot be vio- 
lated without treading upon the domain of the fanati- 
cal civitas Platonica, or of the Roman politia canonica, 
by which those limits pass in close contiguity on both 
sides. 


24. The Church, as this congregation of believers collect- 
ed around Christ and his means of grace, is, indeed, primar- 
ily, not an external institution, but a spiritual congregational 
body, but as such, from the first moment of its existence on- 
wards, is partly sensuous and supersensuous, material and 
spiritual, or, according to the usual mode of designation, 
visible and invisible, partly an organism, which, even from 
its earliest origin, carries within herself, all the conditions 
necessary to her organization. 

25. She is, therefore, in her nature, not purely invisible, 
nor something entering into the world of vision. For Christ 
and his Spirit are not merely invisible, but visible and audi- 
ble in the word and sacraments, and so also faith makes itself 
known, in its testimonies to the word, and in the use of the 
sacraments, 2. ¢., in confessing Christ by word and deed. 

26. Visibility, therefore, belongs to the essential Church, 
not merely in an accessory manner, but necessarily; not only 
as a consequence, but originally; not only in the human, but 
also in the Divine aspect. Otherwise she would have no 
earthly reality, could not be an object of faith, and could not 
accomplish her mission in the world. Besides, the essential 
and empirical Church would then stand alongside of each 
other, united by no other bond than the loose one of mere 
human volition and action. 


The partial view of the essential or true Church, 
as of one altogether invisible, produces, as is shown 
by history, indifference, not only as regards the visi- 
ble, but also the Church in general, and puts in place 
of the Divine creation of the congregation of Jesus 
Christ, that human conception of an ideal “commu- 
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nion,” for which, indeed, certain, though self-selected, 
external signs, are found to be indispensable. 


oO7 


27. But this visibility of the Church, is not a complex 
collection of developed, established forms, institutions, cus- 
toms and regulations, as is maintained in the Romish doc- 
trines, but it is that original, simple mode of appearance, 
continually like to itself in its essential features, in which 
Christ at the same time verifies his means of grace, and the 
Church her faith, in this presence and activity—so that in 
the administration of the means of grace, where Christ and 
the Church, grace and faith meet, that visibility is given to 
the Church, in a manner as marked as it is sufficient and 
perceptible, which belongs to her essential character and 
mission. 

28. This visibility is marked, partly because it belongs 
only to the Church, partly, and particularly, because in her, 
Christ and faith, not at any time alone, but in their recipro- 
val communion, which constitutes, indeed, the essence of the 
Church, allow themselves to become known in an earthly 
way; and it is sufficient, both to defend the Church from 
that power of sense, which fails to recognize, though it be- 
holds her, and also to render possible and to support faith in 
the existence of the Church, without making it unnecessary 
or substituting sight in its room. 

The Romish established Church, and the spiritual- 
istic Church of the Spirit, both do away with the 
Church as an object of faith; for the former needs 
not to be believed, it is visible “as the Republic of 
Venice,” and the latter cannot be believed, as it is 
only invisible. 

29. The administration of the sacraments is, therefore, 
the characteristic and altogether sufficient mark of the 
Church. Nothing can be added to it; everything else (the 
appointed forms of worship, discipline, constitution) is to be 
subordinated to her, and is to be brought into consideration, 
first in a second order, and one altogether dependent upon 
her, as proofs of a proof, 7. ¢., as a complex mode and form, 
or as a pledge and rule of her scriptural and confessional 
practice. 

30: Therefore, we say with the Apology (p. 152): Ecele- 
sia non est tantum societas externarum rerum ac rituum, si- 
cut alize politi, sed principaliter (7. ¢., the essential or true 
Church, in contrast with the above-designated external 
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Christianity) est soctetas fidei et Spiritus Sancti in cordibus 
(invisible side) quae tamen habet externas notas, ut agnosci 
possit (visible side), videlicet puram evangelii doctrinam et 
administrationem sacramentorum, consentaneam evangelio 
Christi. Et hace ecclesia sola dicitur corpus Christi. And 
p- 155: Neque vero somniamus nos Platonicam civitatem, sed 
dicimus ezxistere hance ecelesiam, videlicet vere credentes ac 
justos sparsos per orbem. Et addimus notas cet. See also 
p- 157, 28. 

Here evidently a double mode of appearance 
of the Church is distinguished: the externa politia 
with its regulations and customs, which do not consti- 
tute the ecclesia principaliter, and the note extern 
belonging to the latter. Both were, subsequently, 
and even to our own times, unfortunately confounded, 
whilst by “‘visible Church,” they understood without 
any distinction, the whole empirical state of it, placed 
the invisible Church in contrast with it, and so con- 
tributed not a little, though involuntarily, to the ori- 
gin and diffusion of the error, that the Church in her 
essence and truth, is only the invisible one. As 
much, therefore, as the expression, “visible and in- 
visible,” recommends itself, for the designation of 
both sides of the essential character of the Church, 
still it is equally calculated to mislead and to produce 
confusion, where it is used in the way designated. It 
would have been, in general, therefore well, if writers, 
in the recent investigations, had used as a guide, to a 
greater extent than has been the case, the unsur- 
passed Article of the Apology de ecclesia. 


b. ANTITHESIS. 


31. The idea of the Church, thus obtained, corresponds 
as well with the miracle of Pentecost, as the congregation 
founded by it, as it also agrees with our Confession. It is 
clear and definite enough, to enable any one who is in earn- 
est, to become acquainted with the questions; what and 
where the Church of Christ on earth is, to as great an ex- 
tent as is necessary, for him to believe and be saved; to in- 
clude all believers, of every stage and degree, the children 
in Christ, and the full-grown ‘man; the minors, as well as 
those most advanced in spirituality. 


32. But, as on the one side, it is opposed to that errone- 
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ous, hierarchical or sectarian view, in accordance with which 
the Church principaliter, is intended to be the congregation 
of the ordained, or a community of the inspired, or of saints 
of a particalar selection, kind and degree, so, also, it ex- 
cludes that idea, so frequently maintained among us, by 
which the Church is defined to be, the congregation of the 
baptized. We must, however, offer our dissent to this, for a 
variety of reasons, whilst it will be understood, as a matter 
of course, that we are not directing our attention to baptized 
children, but adults. 

33. In the first place, this definition makes the nature of 
the Church external, whilst in opposition, both to Scripture 
and the Reformation, it transfers its centre of gravity, from 
within, to the outside, and breaks the Divinely ordained, in- 
separable connection of baptism and the word. It is, there- 
fore, at the same time, too extended and too narrow; too 
extended, because it does not give to faith its appropriate 
value; too narrow, because it does not do justice to the word, 
and, therefore, excludes all those unbaptized, in whom al- 
ready, by the operation of the antecedent word, a corres- 
ponding faith has been produced. Consistently, therefore, 
from this stand-point, we would be obliged to say, the 
Church is the congregation of the called, but thus the design 
of that definition would fail. 

34. Besides, it is in opposition to the occurrence at Pente- 
cost, (Pt. 12 and 18,) in accordance with which, this, at 
least, is fixed, that not baptism alone, but baptism (outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost) and faith constitute the Church, and 
that it did not originate by baptism, but through the saving 
and active outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 7. ¢., a congrega- 
tion of Jesus Christ, which, with other things, has alone the 
right and power to baptize. 

35. This view, therefore, amounts to a petitio principii 
unless they wish to make baptism a mere external rite, and 
to be altogether unconcerned about the proper subjects of 
baptism. For to baptize and to be baptized, assumes already 
the existence of the Church and, indeed, as a community of 
believers; without this assumption, baptism, however correct- 
ly performed, is not Christian baptism, but a counterfeit, 
empty ceremony. 

56. Still further, it dissolves the essential connection 
which subsists between the present kingdom of Christ (as 
Church) and the future kingdom of glory. For whilst both 
are so vastly different in the development and manifestation, 
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they are still one and the same kingdom of God, whose es 
sence consists, indeed, in the mutual, not one-sided, commu 
nion of God and his people in Christ. 


Semper enim hoc est regnum Christi, quod Spiritu 
suo vivificat, sive sit revelatum (future), sive sit tec- 
tum cruce (present). Sicut idem est Christus, qui 
nune glorificatus est, antea afllictus erat. Apol. p. 
155. 


37. This definition fails also, of one of its objects, to give 
the most evident manifestations to the visibility of the 
Church; for we can see that a person has been baptized, 
just as little as that he has had the word preached to him, 
whilst conversely, faith is able to make itself known, and 
though conditionally, still it is cognizable. Nor does it at 
tain its other object, to give, as it presumes, simplicity to 
symbolic instruction, and to free it from difficulties, without 
creating greater difficulties, by doing violence to the evangel- 
ical idea of the Church, and robbing this, in reality, of the 
peculiarity and dignity of an article of faith. 

38. In fact, also, baptism (and the preached word) only 
gives the limits, to which the agency of the Church on earth 
extends, and within which it actually exists; but the field 
within which she labors, and the extent of her labors, can 
never be made use of, as a rule, by which to define her essen 
tial character. 

39. If the centre of gravity of the Church is transferred, 
as is the case in this view of it, in so one-sided a manner to 
baptism, an error is made in the very outset, by looking, in 
the first instance, at those already baptized, and not at those 
to be baptized. For the existence of the Church is not 
proved by the fact, that any one has received baptism, but 
that there are thousands there, or that there is a congrega 
tion of Christ there, invested with the right of baptism. 
Then that view will conduct us, just as we look at the sub- 
ject, either back again to the Augustana, to be rectified and 
completed by it; or forwards to unevangelical consequences, 
which will compel us to regard the Church principaliter as a 
baptismal institution, ¢ e¢., in general an external onc. 
Therefore the intended correction of the Augustana amounts 
to a mutilation of it, for it substitutes, in place of the clear 
thesis and antithesis of the Reformation, a mongrel Church, 
which is neither Romish nor Evangelical, and is, therefore, 
uscless in the proposed historical relations. 
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10. The fundamental error of this view, may consist in 
this, that it reverses the proper order of the. question, and 
wishes to give the answer to the main question, What is the 
Church? by the prior answer of the subordinate question, 
Who belongs to the Church? But to the first questfon there 
is but one correct answer, and this can be given, also, in ac- 
cordance with the Seripture; therefore the first place belongs 
to it. Neither the one nor the other holds, with reference to 
the other question, for here we must say, “the Lord knows 
those that are his,” and each individual, also may, just in 
proportion to his conduct, belong to the Church, without 
making any change affecting, in the smallest degree, her 
true character. If we change the proper order of the ques- 
tion, we will not be able to avoid an idea of the Church, 
which leads to an error, for this reason: because we are en- 
deavoring to determine the essential character of the Church 
by its empirical condition. 

Even Romish Theology asks first, Where is the 
Church? for the purpose of deciding thereby, What 
it is. Only it puts more correctly, in place of the 
baptized, the baptizers, ¢. e., the ordained or the 
episcopate, See, on the contrary, Apol. p. 154, 


ARTICLE VIII. 


OUR NATIONAL CRISIS. 


“The Threatening Ruin; or, Our Times, our Prospects 
and our Duty. A discourse delivered in St. John’s (Luther- 
an) Church, Philadelphia, on the occasion of the National 
Fast, January 4, 1861. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D.” 

“Government and Christianity: A Sermon for the 
Times. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., Pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia,” 1861. 

The present crisis in our national affairs, and the great 
Southern rebellion, have employed the thoughts and occupied 
the pens, of our ablest theologians, whilst they have absorbed 
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the attention of our practical men, in every department of 
society, as well as of our most profound statesmen. Drs 
Hodge and Breckenridge, on the one side, in defence of our 
Union, our Constitution and its laws, and Drs. Thornwell 
and Palmer, on the other, as apologists for secession, rebel- 
lion, the destruction of our National Government and the 
adoption of new theories of society and government, by the 
defence of slavery and a denial of our great fundamental 
principles of the natural equality of man, have furnished 
us with very able discussions of the great principles, as well 
as of the practical questions here involved. But they have, 
by no means, exhausted the subject. Dr. Seiss’ sermons 
are of a different character, and have other objects in view. 
The first, following the current of Dr. Seiss’ favorite theory 
of Christ's Second Advent, endeavors to show, that “the 
close of the present order of earthly things” is at hand, 
which he endeavors to prove by the corruptions and disorders 
of the times, by our national troubles, as well as by the revo- 
lutions threatening, and in progress, in other lands. Or, to 
state his position in his own language,+“It is clear to me, 
that very sore trials and most trying judgments, are yet in 
reserve for all the nations of the earth; that, as we draw 
towards the close of the present order of earthly things, we 
musi expect ‘troublous times,’'—times of great social and re- 
ligious disturbance,—times of political disasters and perplex- 
ities,—times of commotion and war, and revolutionary up- 
heavings,—times of civil earthquakes, disruptions and over- 
turnings,—times of calamity, distress and judgment, and all 
sorts of perfidy and bloodshed, and usurpations,—times when 
the whole earth shall reel and stagger with delirium and 
madness, under God’s terrific visitations for its long accumu- 
lating sins.” Waiving all discussions of the nature and 
nearness of Christ’s second advent, we entirely agree with 
Dr. Seiss, that a mighty revolution is now in progress in our 
own country, as well as throughout the whole civilized and 
Christian world, which is also to affect the destiny of other 
nations, in a very high degree. But we can not agree with 
him, that either our own country, or the world generally, is 
threatened with irretrievable ruin, and that the end of all 
things is-now at hand. On the contrary, we believe that 
these changes will be salutary, and that they tend to the in- 
troduction of a better state of things, a higher civilization, 
greater personal and political virtue, and a purer and more 
practical Christianity. 
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Confining ourselves, more particularly, to the political as- 
pects of this question, we acknowledge with Dr. Seiss, not 
only “the intricate, entangled and threatening aspect of our 
political affairs,” but also their utter corruption and rotten- 
ness, about which there can be no doubt since the wholesale 
plundering of our national Treasury, by the officers to whose 
trust it was committed, the violation of their most solemn 
oaths, by State officials, and officers of the army and navy, 
and the reckless plunging of whole States and communities, 
into all the horrors of civil war, without any possible excuse 
for the crime. But we think that we can clearly see how all 
this tends to bring about a better state of things. Just as 
storms and hurricanes tend to purify the atmosphere, so “the 
wrath of man,” all his evil passions and corruptions, social 
as well as individual, “shall praise God;” shall be made to 
promote his glory, in the good of man and his increasing 
happiness, “‘and the remainder thereof will He restrain.” 
In other words, we believe that Christianity, or the power of 
Christ, is to be applied to nations as well as to individuals; 
that it is to purify national, as well as individual character, 
to regenerate nations as well as individuals. So we under- 
stand David, when he says, in the second Psalm: “Be wise 
now, therefore, O ye kings: be instructed ye judges of the 
earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling. Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 
Such also we take to be the import of those declarations of 
the New Testament, which set forth, that Christ is “King of 
kings and Lord of lords,” and that “at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow—of things in heaven and things on 
earth, and things under the earth.” —“The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.” Rev. 11: 15. 

Undoubtedly God punishes nations, as well as individuals, 
for their violations of His laws. But he is also merciful to 
penitent nations; as well as to penitent individuals. Thus we 
see how often Israel was spared, upon its repentance, and 
the pen of inspiration has recorded, with especial care, the 
wonderful dealings of God with Nineveh, which He spared, 
even after his chosen prophet had so plainly and emphatical- 
ly denounced its destruction. Nor can we doubt, that even 
Jerusalem would have been spared, had it truly repented and 
listened to the Saviour’s call, “O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! how 
often would I have gathered thee, as a hen doth her brood 
under her wings: but ye would not.” We should be very 
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sorry to preach “peace when there is no peace,” but we feel 
ourselves fully authorized, by God’s revelations, both in his 
Word and in his Providence, that is, in national history, to 
give the unhesitating assurance, that He will spare even the 
guiltiest nation, if it “ceases to do evil and learns to do 
well.” 

The question, then is, Is there any hope, any evidence 
of aur national improvement, in morals and religion, that is 
to say, of repentance and obedience to the Divine law? Dr. 
Sciss has (on pp. 18-22) given us a most graphic and fearful 
picture of the prevalence of corruption and sin all over our 
nation, the truth and correctness of which we do not pretend 
to call in question. But he has overlooked several very im- 
portant qualifications and corrections of all of these fearful 
evils. For observe, first, that all these crimes are not only 
forbidden, but also punished by our national laws, and con- 
demned by our national conscience. And, secondly, that, 
notwithstanding many checks and failures, we are still ad- 
vancing towards a higher and truer civilization, clearer con- 
sciousness of our national character and destiny, and of the 
means by which our aims are to be attained. 

Sut it will be said, that all this is contradicted by the 
great rebellion, the terrible national struggle in which we are 
now engaged, the awful demoralization by which it has been 
initiated, and the terrible ferocity, barbarism and bloodshed 
with which it is conducted. To this we reply, that we do 
not so understand the facts nor the principles involved in 
this struggle. In order to obtain clear views of our national 
character and development, we must understand the great 
problems involved in the national life and constitution of our 
American Republic. These we take to be, first, an effort to 
secure liberty, civil and ecclesiastical, regulated by law; sec- 
ondly, a true and vigorous national life and unity, under a wise 
and well-balanced constitution, for the security and proper 
enjoyment of this liberty; and, finally, the restriction of 
government to its proper functions, as an agency for the 
general good, and not for individual aggrandizement, not an 
engine of oppression, but for the securing to each individual 
of all his rights, of person and property. That these are 
the grand objects of our national organization and life, is 
manifest, not only from our general »nd State Constitutions, 
but also from the development of our national life, from its 
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first warm utterance, in the Declaration of Independence, to 
the mighty national movement in which we are now involved. 

That the American Revolution, of 1776, was a great 
struggle for the securing of religious as well as civil liberty, 
it is almost superfluous to undertake to prove, though this 
element has been overlooked even by our most philosophical 
historians to so great an extent. That the New England 
Colonies, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Georgia 
were established with special reference to the securing of re- 
ligious as well as civil freedom, no one familiar with their 
history needs to be told. That the Revolution was imme- 
diately brought about by the insidious efforts of the British 
Government to establish the Church of England, as the 
ruling power in ecclesiastical affairs, as well as an arbitrary 
and oppressive civil government, is very evident from the 
action of the New England clergy; from the struggles of the 
Presbyterians, in New York and Virginia, to assert their 
rights, and from the unanimity with which the Lutheran pop- 
ulation of Pennsylvania, and other German districts, arrayed 
itself on the side of the Revolution. But upon this point 
the result is conclusive ; no one will doubt that the principle 
of perfect religious freedom has been established as the re- 
sult of the American Revolution, in the fullest and most un- 
questionable form. 

So, also, in regard to the principle of national unity. 
The Declaration of Independence, whilst separating the 
thirteen States from the British Empire, undoubtedly united 
them with each other in such a manner as to make out of 
them one great and homogeneous nation. It was not a mere 
league for offence and defence, into which they entered, but 
a firm national compact, which was to be perpetual, which no 
earthly power was to be permitted to dissolve. Thus it is 
said, ‘‘When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds which 
have connected them with another ;’’ which clearly shows 
that the States thus acting, felt themselves to be one people, 
to have a national life of their own, which naturally and ne- 
cessarily separated them from that different people or nation, 
of which they had hitherto formed a part. The Colonies 
now withdrew from their connection with the mother country, 
just as children withdraw from the old home, in order to 
form a new and perfect family, which is thenceforth to have 
a life and laws of its own. The union of the thirteen Colo- 
nies was not a merely fortuitous and temporary connection, 
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which might be dissolved at pleasure, but it was a genuine 
marriage, to be terminated only by the death or moral sui- 
cide of one or other of the parties. This is shown alike by 
the fact that they continued thus united through all the trials 
of their seven years’ war, and that not even the conquest of 
South Carolina and Georgia, by the Royal Government, 
could detach those States from the confederacy to which they 
were restored, not by their own unaided efforts, but by the 
common force of the whole nation, as displayed either in 
successful war or triumphant peace. Further, when the old 
Confederation, which had for its avowed object, “the perpet- 
ual union of the States,” had shown itself too weak and pos- 
sessed of too little national energy to accomplish the purpo- 
ses of a national organization, it was at once set aside, or 
transformed into the present Government under our great 
national Constitution. That Constitution was the distinct 
and unequivocal unification of all the elements of our'na- 
tional life. It set aside all ideas of distinct sovereignties in 
the States, based itself directly upon the will of the whole 
people, not as expressed by States, but by the people them- 
selves, in their original, indefeasible and absolute right to 
originate government and give it such a form as was to them 
agreeable and proper. ‘The avowed object was, the general 
good and the formation of “‘a more perfect union.” It thus 
takes for granted that a “‘wnion,”’ not merely of the States, 
but also of the people, as the elements underlying and vital- 
izing those States, already existed, and that all that was ne- 
cessary was to give it a more full expression and more effi- 
cient power. It was “wk THE PEOPLE,” and not we the 
representatives of the States, who ordered, enacted and 
established this glorious Constitution, which has so success- 
fully directed the movements of the nation for the greater 
part of a century, and which only becomes the dearer to the 
people the longer it is tried and the more it is assailed. The 
people here put their own power, as expressed in the Consti- 
tution above all State, as well as all individual power. Rati- 
fied by the great body of the people, it was made binding 
for all time to come, and under all circumstances, against all 
“State Rights,” or any enactments by any single State, or 
combination of States, unless acting under the authority of 
the Constitution itself; it is “the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the Constitution of any State, or the laws of any 
State to the contrary nothwithstanding.” Thus were the 
people united, under the Constitution, from the Bay of Fua. 
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dy to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Ohio. Thus has the nation grown, from a body of thirteen 
States, to four and thirty, and from a population of three 
millions to thirty millions; from a territory forming a nar- 
row slip along the Atlantic coast, and but little West of the 
Alleghany mountains, to a great continental empire, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the great 
Lakes to the Caribbean Sea. 

Never in the history of nations has a greater or more per- 
fect nation been developed in the same time, with a more 
vigorous national life, or a more distinctly marked national 
character. We say this deliber ately, and in view of all the 
conflicting assertions and apparent falsifications of this claim. 
Some of these we must consider somewhat in detail, and yet 
as briefly as possible. 

1. The State-Rights’ men, who have now assumed the 
right of secession, or the separation of the several States 
from the General Govenrment, at their pleasure, maintain 
that each State has an independent and perfect sovereignty 
of its own—that it entered the Union at its pleasure, and 
can withdraw from the Union in the same manner, and that it is 
utterly unjustifiable, and the most unmitigated tyranny, to 
deny them this right. But we have already shown that this 
is not the fact—that this Government was not formed by the 
States, but by the people of the States, and that the Consti- 
tution expressly denies both to the States and to a minority 
of the people, the right to make any eractments conflicting 
with the Constitution, or with the laws made in pursuance of 
the same. How much less, then, can any State, without the 
consent of the Constitutional number of other States, requir- 
ed to give validity to such an act, withdraw entirely from the 
national compact, which would be an utter abrogation of 
both that Constitution and of all the laws based thereon. 

2. But it is said that we have no principle of national uni- 
ty, that the North and the South are two races and two peo- 
ple, entirely distinct, and that it is utterly vain and absurd 
to attempt to hold them together ; that all their ideas, polit- 
ical, economical, social and religious, are antipodal to each 
other, and that it is therefore impossible to hold them togeth- 
er. It has become quite fashionable, for some time past, to 
speak of the North as Puritans and Roundheads, and of the 
South as Cavaliers and Churchmen. ‘The former are repre- 
sented as descendants of the Saxons, the latter of the Nor- 
mans, and the like. Nothing can be farther from the truth ; 
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no claims more groundless. As applied to the great body of 
the Northern States, as contrasted with the Southern, these 
statements are preposterous, and even in reference to New 
England, as distinguished from Virginia, merely plausible, 
but utterly fallacious. The Norman element in Southern 
population is very insignificant, and by no means sufficient to 
distinguish it from the Saxon masses, either of its own terri- 
tory, or of the North. The Wises, Letchers, Hunters, and 
other leading spirits of Virginia, at this time, give no indica- 
tion, either by their physique or by their names, that they 
are of Norman lineage—the name, which is an unmistakea- 
ble index of national character, stamps them irrevocably, as 
of the plainest Saxon stock. Nor can any such claim be set 
up for John Caldwell Calhoun and George M’ Duffie, the true 
fathers and authors of this Southern movement. Davis and 
Stephens will find it difficult to trace their pedigree to 
Normandy, and Beauregard is left almost “alone in bis 
glory,” if a Norman name is necessary to establish the patent 
of a preux chevalier sons reproche as a representative of the 
distinctive character of the South in this direction. But we 
do not suppose that Beauregard and the Louisiana Creoles, 
of French descent, are to be taken into the count, because 
when Normans are spoken of, we take it for granted that 
Normans from “merrie England,” and not the Gallic race of 
“Ja belle France” are introduced. The simple truth is, that 
the Norman of the United States, whether in Virginia or 
South Carolina, or anywhere else, is but a small fraction of 
our population, a very slight cross in the blood, which may, 
indeed, give it some fire, but is not its substantial element, 
and is, perhaps, found about as abundantly in New England 
and Illinois, as to the South of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, of 
the Ohio or Missouri. Saxon is, indeed, the great basis of 
our population, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from North 
to South, although it is everywhere mixed with more or less 
of every European, to say nothing of an African and Asiat- 
ic element. Who does not understand that the presence of 
the African in the South, or of the Chinaman in California, 
though both there in very considerable force, does not inter- 
fere with the homogeneousness of our national character? 
How much less, then, does the sprinkling of a little Norman 
blood, here and there? Our language is everywhere the 
same, the same vigorous Anglo-Saxon, constantly recruited 
by the cognate-German tongue, and by new accessions of 
Germanic population, from the banks of the Rhine and the 
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Weser, and from the Cimbric Chersonese, as well as from 
the Scandinavian peninsula. The argument for separate 
nationalities, as based on separate races, is, therefore, utterly 
futile. You can no more separate our nation thus, than you 
ean extract these diverse elements from the blood of the in- 
dividual in whom they have once mingled. The writer can 
trace back his paternal stock, colored here and there with 
Scottish blood, to the Saxons whom the Norman conqueror 
subjugated. But his maternal line flows from the Hugue- 
nots, whom the revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove 
from Southern France. How is he to be ranged in such a 
contest of races? His father was born North and his mother 
South of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. Where does he owe al- 
legiance? With which of the two nations that are to be 
evoked from this harvest of dragon’s teeth, is he to take 
part? Or must he enter into a contest worse than that 
which Cadmus beheld, where he is to strike down, not mere- 
ly his neighbor and his brother, but to apply the sword to 
his own throat? Do not such facts, which enter into the 
genealogy of almost every family in the United States, show 
the utter absurdity of the attempt to divide and array us against 
each other, on the ground of different national descent. 

3. Such also is the case in regard to religious ideas. Puri- 
tanism is by no means confined to New England, or to the 
Northern States. Puritan principles are proclaimed in the 
pulpits of Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston and New Or- 
leans, with no less vehemence than in Boston or New York. 
Episcopacy has about as many bishops in the North as in 
the South. Methodism, and Baptism and other unchurchly 
systems, are far more rampant, and have more numerous ad- 
herents in the extreme South than in the extreme North, and 
will scarcely return to the bosom of mother Church in se- 
cessia more readily than in the Union. There is, indeed, a 
great deal said about the radicalism, infidelity and unchurch- 
liness of the North, but Gliddon and Nott, and other specu- 
lators upon the diversity of races, have shown no greater 
reverence for the Bible than Garrison, Ballou or Parker. 
Presbyterianism, which is no less Puritanic than Congrega- 
tionalism, is scarcely less a religious power in the South than 
the latter is in the North. Lutheranism is just as ready to 
take root in Texas as in Pennsylvania. It is vain, there- 
fore, to speak of the two sections being characterized by dif- 
ferent religious ideas. 

4. But the South is in favor of slavery, and the North is 
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opposed to it? Or, slavery grows, expands, prospers in the 
South and takes possession of it, but dwindles, decays, dis- 
appears, and is impossible in the North? This is, undoubt- 
edly, the great problem, the great source of irritation, and 
that which distinguishes the one section from the other. 
sut not even this is sufficient to make two separate nations 
of us. Slavery, originally, existed in the North as well as 
in the South. The people there were just as much attached 
to it, and had no more scruples of conscience against it, than 
they have now in the South. Even now, in fact, there are 
hundreds and thousands of people in the North, who take 
precisely the same ground, in reference to slavery, that the 
South does. They regard it as a lawful and Scriptural insti- 
tution, and have no repugnance whatever against its prac- 
tice. They would like to introduce it into New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or the valley of the Mississippi, and to hold slaves 
just as is done in Vjrginia, or any other Southern State. 
Northern men who go to the South, are very willing to mar- 
ry a handsome Carolina girl who is the heiress of a fine 
“plantation, with ninety-nine and a driver.” On the con- 
trary, there are many Southern men, in the cotton and sugar 
States, as well as in Maryland and Virginia, who look with 
abhorrence upon slavery, and cherish the same sentiments in 
regard to it, as did Charles Carroll, George Washington, 
Thomas: Jefferson and other illustrious men, who died in the 
belief and prayer that their States might be delivered from 
this incubus, and this foul stain be blotted from their coun- 
try’s escutcheon. Slavery is almost extinct in Delaware. 
It is steadily decreasing in Maryland and Missouri. One 
half of Virginia is up in arms against it. Kentucky looks 
with still increasing dissatisfaction upon it. Western Texas 
is teeming with Germans who raise cotton, and have demon- 
strated that free labor is practicable even in the extreme 
South. There is, therefore, no such diversity of opinion, 
upon this subject, between the North and the South, as is 
asserted, no unchangeable unanimity in the South in its fa- 
vor, no evidence that slavery may not, in the course of time, 
disappear from the South just as it has done from the North. 
The North claims no right to interfere with slavery in any 
of the States where it now exists, but acknowledges its Con- 
stitutional obligations to restore fugitive slaves, whenever 
they are claimed under the Constitution and laws provided 
for this purpose. There is, therefore, n> more reason why 
the South should be uneasy and dissatisfied on this subject 
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now, than it was at the time when the Constitution was 
adopted, or for half a century afterwards. The hostility to 
slavery is no greater now than it was then, is no more ag- 
gressive, and has no greater power of interference. 

5. But it is said that the South now regards the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that is to say, the great principle laid 
down in its first sentence—“ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’—as the xpwror 
jevdos, the fundamental error, the first great mistake in our 
political system, and the Constitution which is based on this, 
us a great failure, not answering the purpose for which it 
was framed, and utterly destructive of the rights and inter- 
ests! Well, we are sorry to hear it, but we think that the 
South, or rather that little knot of crazy politicians, who un- 
dertake to think and act for them, are utterly mistaken. In 
fact, they flatly contradict themselves, and show an utter in- 
ability to establish any other principles, or to contrive any 
other Constitution, that will either better, or as well answer 
the objects for which all government has been instituted. 
Do they not, in order to justify their attempt at revolution, 
appeal to these very principles? Do they not appeal to their 
inalienable rights, and declare that they are fighting for their 
“liberty” and other great principles set forth in our Declara- 
tion as “inalienable rights?” Do they not copy the lan- 
guage and ape the forms of our Constitution, without making 
any changes which would not be much more attainable, 
wherever they are desirable, under the Constitution, than by 
its destruction and without it? Do they not themselves feel 
that they are wretchedly and ridiculously inconsistent, when 
they declare that they are contending for “liberty” for them- 
selves, liberty to enslave, and hold in perpetual bondage, 
others, even though it be a race, black or brown, mulatto or 
quadroon? 

But what is the inference that we draw from these things, 
and from the whole Southern rebellion? Why, clearly, that 
leading minds of the South have come to a consciousness of 
the inconsistency of slavery with the great principles which 
underlie and direct the movements of our Government. 
They cannot reconcile the existence of negro slavery with 
the fundamental declaration with which our Revolution set 
out, “that all men are created equal and endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights,’ or with the determination of the 
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Constitution, that it is ordained and established, “in order to 
establish justice, promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” They 
feel themselves disgraced and degraded by this condemna- 
tion of their practice and of the forms and institutions of 
society which they have adopted. With all the feelings and 
habits of an aristocracy, with a keen sense of personal honor, 
ambitious and desirous of power, they cannot brook even a 
fancied insult. Still further, they find that the rod of power 
is passing from their hands into those of the party upon 
whom they have long looked with something like contempt. 
For nearly half a century the Southern aristocracy have 
been dominant in the Government of the United States. 
Rarely havé their counsels been disregarded or their plans 
thwarted. They made war and peace at their pleasure, as 
witness the war of 1812, that with Mexico, and the North- 
ern and Oregon boundary questions. They made and un- 
made Presidents, from John Quincy Adams to James Bu- 
chanan. They enacted and rescinded tariffs, in accordance 
with their own ideas of policy or interest. They establish- 
ed and repealed compromises, from the admisssion of the 
of Missouri to the rejection of Kansas. In a word, they 
were able, in various ways, to control the policy and 
shape the destiny of our Republic. But their eagerness to 
increase and perpetuate their power, at last, subverted it al- 
most entirely. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the attempt to extend slavery over all the Territories, as well 
as to make it more secure in the free States, as indicated in 
Mr. Toombs’ threat, to “‘call the roll of his slaves on Bunker 
Hill,” was to much for the Northern love of freedom. The 
people began to rally as one man, to oppose these exactions. 
The Republican party sprang into existence, as if by magic. 
The Democratic party, so long dominant and sharing its 
power with its Southern allies, was suddenly paralyzed, and 
soon overpowered at almost every point in the North. The 
sagacious Southern politicians soon saw the ruin that was 
coming upon them, and that the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would speedily be taken out of their hands. That 
acute man, John C. Calhoun, had foreseen something of this 
kind, as early as 1830, and under the influence of his per- 
sonal disappointment, in his aspirations to the Presidency, 
broached the scheme of nullification, and finally developed 
the theory of secession. His fascinating genius speedily 
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gathered the ardent young politicians of the South around 
his standard. He established a new school, a Southern 
school in politics, and rapidly diffused his ideas through the 
Southern mind. His death made no difference, or rather ex- 
tended the influence of his school, for those who had hither- 
to been pupils now became professors, and spread their influ- 
ence from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. Antagonism 
between the North and the South was carefully cultivated. 
Love for the Union was systematically undermined and erad- 
icated. The fundamental principles of democracy and re- 
publicanism, the doctrine of inalienable rights and of univer- 
sal liberty and equality in the eye of the law, were denied 
and scouted. The dignity of labor and the duty of the 
Government to protect it by suitable tariffs were ridiculed 
and rejected. It became a maxim among them, that “the 
capitalist should own the laborer,’ and that no other system 
of society could succeed. Hence the free North was a gov- 
ernment of anarchy, doomed to destruction, and the South, 
with its well organized system of slavery, had before it a 
most brilliant future, economical and commercial, as well as 
social and political. All the prosperity and wealth of North- 
ern cities, were, by a new order of things, to be transferred 
to Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans, where ‘“‘cotton 
was to be king,” and sway his golden sceptre over a renova- 
ted land. Dreams of a great Southern empire took posses- 
sion of their excited imaginations. Possessed of boundless 
wealth, prosperity and power, the whole continent of Ameri- 
ca was to be at their feet. But they were to turn away with 
contempt from the poor and frozen North, and extend their 
benignant sway over the sunny South. Mexico, Central 
America and the Pacific States were to be added to their 
sway, and a career of greatness was before them, to which 
the world had never seen a parallel. Intoxicated with these 
dreams, it is not so strange that they were somewhat recon- 
ciled to the idea of relinquishing their power in the old and, 
as they supposed, decaying Federal Union. Hence they 
took their measures for leaving it. If Mr. Fremont had 
been elected President, they would at once have set up the 
standard of revolt. But the administration of Mr. Buchan- 
an was a golden opportunity for carrying out their purposes. 
How systematically the Southern leaders, who were installed 
in his administration, went to work, no one needs to be told. 
They did all that they could to disarm the General Govern- 
ment and the North. The great mass of its arms and mu- 
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nitions of war was sent to Southern fortresses, where they 
could easily be seized by the conspirators, whenever they 
were prepared to raise the standard of revolt. The army 
was scattered at intervals of thousands of miles, from Texas 
and New Mexico to Utah, California and Oregon, and in 
Texas surrounded by a hostile population that might easily 
overpower its isolated divisions. The navy was sent off to 
the most distant seas, from the North pole to the tropics, 
from Africa to China, where it would be least accessible and 
most difficult to recall. The officers of the army and navy 
were debauched in every possible way, and all the offices of 
Government, so far as possible, filled with men favorable to 
the designs of the conspirators. All the Legislatures and 
executive offices, in the Southern States, were filled with 
men favorable to their schemes. The election of Mr. Lin- 
coln was to be the signal for the explosion of the mine and 
the outburst of the conspiracy. That election was certain, 
and the conspirators, by their action in the Democratic con- 
ventions, at C harleston and Baltimore, had assisted in m: aking 
it doubly sure. No wonder, then, that they were prepared 
for the event, and that, at the word of command, one after 
another of the Southern States withdrew from the Union 
and took their places in the ranks of secession. 

But there was one thing for which these shrewd politicians 
and wily conspirators were not prepared, namely, the innate 
love of liberty and justice in the great body of the Ameri- 
can people, North and South, and their unwavering and un- 
shakeable attachment to the Union, as the best. means of 
securing and perpetuating their rights and liberties. Even 
in the South, where they had had such unrestricted opportu- 
nities for misleading and corrupting the public mind, and 
agitating and exciting it by sectional questions, and especial- 
ly by the fear of interference with slavery by the North, 
even there they found it impossible at once to carry the 
great body of the people with them. It is doubtful whether 
a single State, with the exception of South Carolina, would 
have given a majority of the popular vote in favor of seces- 
sion, and even there, we know that many of their strongest 
men and wealthiest planters and slaveholders, were utterly 
opposed to the idea. So also in all the other seceded States, 
from Virginia to Texas, notwithstanding the wild frenzy of 
the civil war into which they have been plunged, and the 
monstrous misrepresentations of Northern character, feelings 
and intentions, it is certain that the great body of all intelli- 
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gent and reflecting people prefer “the old Union” to any 
Confederacy that can be formed. Of this, the Union vote in 
Virginia and Tennessee, and the determined resistance of 
large sections of those States to the so-called acts of seces- 
sion, by their Conventions or Legislatures, are conclusive 
evidence. That thousands, and tens of thousands, all over 
the South, are only waiting for the favorable moment to re- 
assert their rights, and re-establish themselves in the Union, 
we have every reason to believe. The avowed preference of 
the South Carolina, and other secession leaders, for aristo- 
cratic and monarchical institutions, as presented in the re- 
cent developments of Mr. Russell, the well-known corres- 
pondent of the ‘London Times,” and their anxiety for 
alliances with Great Britain and France, will increase the 
aversion of the popular mind to this whole movement, which 
is thus more clearly shown to be utterly subversive of our 
republican and democratic ideas. 

But the action of the North is unmistakeable and conclusive 
in this matter. For a long time the great body of the people 
could not believe that there were any serious designs against 
their cherished principles and beloved institutions. They 
could not realize that the Union was in danger, and that 
their liberty was at stake. They thought that it was a mere 
quarrel of the politicians, such as they had long listened to; 
a question as to who should serve them and enjoy the emol- 
uments of office. They were not so much surprised that 
South Carolina should secede, for she had attempted to do 
so, even when General Jackson was President. They were 
amazed to see Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana and Texas, following in the same mad career. But the 
first gun at Fort Sumter broke the spell. It awoke them to 
a consciousness of the true position of the South, warned 
them of the dangers that were upon them, and aroused them 
to a sense of their duty to act promptly and efficiently. 
That gun, which Beauregard fired, was like the blast of the 
bugle of which we are told in the Arabian legend, where the 
knights who had been changed into statues of stone by ne- 
cromantic arts, suddenly awoke again to life, drew their 
swords and rushed into the conflict. Thus the whole body 
of Northern freemen at once sprang to arms as one man for 
the defence of their country and the preservation of its 
union. Party contests were immediately hushed, and the 
only question between Democrat and Republican, American 
and Foreigner was, who should most zealously and most 
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faithfully serve their country. At the first call of the Presi- 
dent a million of men were ready to put themselves in arms, 
and the great strife was, who should go and who should stay at 
home. Fathers offered their sons, wives their husbands, maid- 
ens theirlovers. Capitalists offered their money by millions, 
and the people were prepared to sacrifice property, the fruit 
of all their toils, their homes and al! that they held dear, for 
the defence of that country and those principles, without 
which they were persuaded that their National Union, their 
liberty, their laws, good order and peace, the name and fame 
and glory of their land were gone forever. Never was there 
such an uprising, such enthusiasm and union of a people for 
the defence of their country and its institutions, within the 
memory of nations, or in the annals of all history. 

And here we have our proof that a higher order of civili- 
zation and a purer and more practical Christianity than 
the world has ever before known, have opened upon us. 
There never was any army, that ever before went into the 
field, with such lofty principles and such clear and distinct 
ideas of the objects for which they are fighting, as.that now 
arrayed under the banner of the United States, its stars 
and stripes. It is not personal ambition, it is not the love 
of war, it is not national antipathy that arrays our soldiers 
and carries them to the field of battle. It is unchangeable 
love of country, based upon approval of its institutions, at- 
tachment to the Union, as the great safeguard of liberty, and 
of all individual rights and social blessings; an abhorrence 
of injustice and oppression, and horror of anarchy and law- 
lessness. These soldiers will also be better equipped and 
provided for, morally as well as physically, than any troops 
that ever before entered the field. Cromwell's regiments, 
who had their Bibles and prayer-meetings, and preaching 
Colonels and praying Captains, and were commanded by 
their General to “trust in God, and keep their powder dry,’ 
were furnished with all these things with much less care and 
success than are ours. That our soldiers will be armed with 
the best weapons that modern science can prepare, is a small 
part of their equipment. Their clothing, their provisions, 
their hospital stores and means of locomotion are such as 
have never before been equalled. Never has an army been 
so provided with devoted nurses, chaplains, Bibles, tracts, 
newspapers an everything that can fit them for death or 
prepare them for victory. We do not claim that there are 
any “saints’’ in their ranks, but we know that there are 
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thousands of Christian men, among both officers and soldiers, 
and that the great body of our armies, from Maine -to Mis- 
souri, are prepared to die as martyrs in the holiest cause for 
which men have ever fought. 

Nor is the result at all doubtful. Success, victory cannot 
fail to crown the arms of the Republic in this struggle. The 
Union must and will be preserved. Treason and rebellion 
must be put down. The men who have entered into this 
conspiracy, and brought about this terrible struggle, must be 
overthrown, and their destructive dogmas utterly explod- 
ed. Slevery must be put, where the fathers of the Re- 
public and the Constitution which they framed, originally 
placed it, in the sure way of ultimate extinction. Even 
now it is evident that this war is only hastening the re- 
sult. Slaves are declared “contraband of war,’’ and are 
escaping, by thousands, from all parts of the South, whilst 
Maryland, Western Virginia and Missouri are quickened by 
half a century, perhaps, in their movements towards eman- 
cipation. Even if it were possible for a separation to take 
place, as we do not now think that it is, that event would 
only the more certainly secure these results. We are assur- 
ed, however, that the issue of this struggle will only be more 
fully to unite our country, to put an end to its sectional 
strifes, to strengthen its central Government, to purify and 
invigorate its political principles, and to prepare it more fully 
for its great mission, as the representative of a true Chris- 
tian civilization, genuine liberty, and the loftiest national 
character, which the progress of the human race has hitherto 
developed. We do not, therefore, look forward with appre- 
hension, but with hope to the result of this struggle. Our 
nation has only to be true to itself, properly to use its re- 
sources and put forth its power, and the result can not be 
doubtful. We shall come forth from the ordeal of this bat- 
tle, a more united, freer and more glorious nation than we 
have hitherto been. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
HYMNS 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By Rey. M. Loy, A. M., Delaware, Ohio 


I, 


“Dir, dir, Jehovah! will ich singen.” By B. Ceasselius, ¢ 1724. 


To Thee, O Lord! will I sing praises, 

For where is found a glorious God like Thée? 
To Thee my heart its anthem raises, 

O give thy quickening Spirit’s aid to me, 
That I may sing in Jesus’ name alone, 
In strains which find acceptance at Thy throne. 


To Thy dear Son, O Father! lead me, 

That He again to Thee may lead my soul, 
Thy Spirit in green pastures feed me, 

And all my powers of heart and mind control, 
That I may always feel Thy holy peace, 
And sing in praise of Thee and never cease. 


Grant me, O Lord! this priceless treasure, 

Then shall my humble harpings grateful be ; 
Then beautiful will be the measure 

With which in heart and truth I worship Thee ; 
Then near to Thee Thy Spirit shall me bring, 
And I a worthy psalm of praise shall sing. 


For He can intercede with groanings, 

Which my poor tongue is powerless to express ; 
He comes to soothe my cheerless moanings, 

And with the prayer of faith my soul to bless: 
Makes me joint-heir with Christ of wealth on high, 
And bids me ever Abba, Father! cry. 


Thine eye with tenderness beholds me, 

When by the Spirit's pow’r my ery ascends ; 
Thine arm with gentleness enfolds me, 

And all thy love to meet and bless me bends, 
E’er ready all my wishes to fulfill, 
Which upward rise according to Thy will. 
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And what to ask Thy Spirit teaches, 
Must ever with Thy holy will accord ; 
My soul in Jesus’ name beseeches, 
And therefore wilt Thou every boon afford : 
I am in Him Thine own dear child and heir, 
And grace for grace receive to crown my pray'r. 


How richly this assurance blesses! 
With comfort, peace aud joy it fills my heart; 
I know that Thou, whom faith addresses, 
Each needful gift wilt graciously impart: 
And more than I can ask or understand 
Thou showerest on me from Thy bounteous hand. 


I ask in Jesus’ name, believing, 

Who ever intereedes in heaven for me ; 
Through Him each perfect gift receiving, 

In whom is yea whate’er I ask of Thee: 
How blest am I! my soul forever bless 
The name of Him who grants such happiness! 


Il. 
Laszt uns alle frihlich sein,” by Urban Langhauns } about 1560. 


(aDvVENT.) 


Let us all in God rejoice, 
Who is pleased to save us; 

Let us praise with heart and voice, 
For His Son He gave us. 


He descends to sorrows here 
As a servant lowly, 

That in heaven we may appear 
Princes high and holy. 


Wealth to give He poor became— 
Is not this a wonder! 

Therefore let us praise His name 
While His grace we ponder. 


Lord! this year Thy favor show, 
Banish sin and sadness : 

All who fain would have it so 
Say Amen! with gladness. 
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iil. 
‘Jesus komm doch selbst zu min,” by John Angelus, 1677. 
Jesus, Saviour! come to me, 
Let me ever be with Thee— 
Come and never more depart, 
Thou who reignest in my heart. 


Ever do I for Thee sigh, 
Nothing else can satisfy, 
Ever do I cry to Thee— 
Jesus, Jesus! come to me. 


Earthly joys can give no peace, 
Ne’er can bid my longings cease ; 
Still to have my Jesus near, 

This is all my pleasure here. 


All that makes the angels glad, 
In their garbs of glory clad, 
Only fills me with: distress, 

If Thy presence do not bless. 





Take Thou all away from me, 

I shall still thus minded be: 
Thou who madest me Thine own 
Shalt be all my joy alone. 


None shall claim my heart beside, 
None but Jesus crucified : 
Saviour! I am only Thine, 

Other love shall ne’er be mine. 


Thou alone, my Ged and Lord! 
Art my glory and reward ; 
Thou hast bled for me and died, 
I will be no other’s bride. 


Come, then, Lamb for sinners slain, 
Come, relieve me of my pain : 
Evermore I cry to Thee— 

Jesus, Jesus! come to me. 


Patiently I wait, and pray— 
Jesus! do not say me nay— 

That when death shall come to me, 
Thou a Jesus near wouldst be. 


Vou. XIII, No. 49. 20 
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Notices of New Publications 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carmina Ecclesiae. A collection of sacred music, consisting of new, 
original and select Hymn Tunes, Anthems and Chants, adapted par- 
ticularly to the Hymn-Book of the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Church service, and every occasion of 
public worship, Missionary and Temperance Anniversaries, revival 
seasons, etc. Also a collection of tunes adapted to the Hymns 
in the revised and enlarged Lutheran Sunday-School and Infant- 
School Hymn-Book. Edited by W. D. Reedel, Principal of Wythe- 
ville Female College, Va. Baltimore: Published by T. N. Kurtz, 1861. 
This volume has been for some time before the public, but only 
recently have we had an opportunity of examining its contents. The 
title sufficiently explains the design of the work, and althcugh its plan 
seems comprehensive, it is fully carried out, and in such a manner as to 
enhance the high reputation which the author possesses as a musician. 
It has been pronounced by competent judges, one of the best books of 
the kind for fulness and variety, for refined taste and devotional feel- 
ing, and for its general adaptation to the usual demands of public and 
social worship. 

Discourses on Sacramental Occasions. By Icnasop S. Spencer, D. 
L).; with an introduction by Gardner Spring, D. D., New York. M. W. 
Dodd, 1861. These discourses, twenty-six in number, delivered on 
sacramental occasions, contain the results of Christian experience, 
gathered through many years’ ministry, by one whose labors were most 
signally blessed in the exercise of the pastoral office. Those who have 
read Dr. Spencer’s Sketches, will not be disappointed in a perusal of 
the present volume. The discourses are rich in thought and remarkable 
for simplicity of style and earnestness of appeal. They cannot fail to 
instruct and comfort the devout believer. 

The Prayer-Meeting. By Rev. J. Few Suir, D. D., Philadelphia. 
This little work appeared, originally, in the pages of the Evangelical 
Review, and was read with interest. The author designs, in a practical 
manner, to show that the prayer-meeting is Scriptural and of great 
value to the Church. He also gives directions as to the manner of pre- 
pring for its services and conducting its devotions. It is a useful man- 
ual on the subject, and is marked by all the excellencies which char- 
acterize Dr. Smith’s productions. 

Bibliothca Sacra and Biblical Repository, No. LXX, April, 1861, 
contains the following articles: The Cross in Nature, and Nature in 
the Cross. By Rev. KE. Hitcheoek, D. D. The Necessity of the Atone 
ment. By Rev. D. T. Fisk. Epistola ad Rusticum apologetica. By 
L. Withington, D. D. Speculation and the Bible. By ie. W. M’Lane, 
D. D. Exposition of Zechariah XIV. By Prof. John J. Owen, D. D. 
The Salvation of Infants. By Rev. A. Tobey. The Genealogy of 
Christ. By George M. Clelland. Editorial Correspondence. Notices 
of New Publications. This is a very interesting No. of this old and 
ably conducted periodical. The first article, by Dr. Hitchcock, is a very 
original attempt to prove that “The original constitution and natural 
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and moral history of this world, show it to have been created, fitted up, 
and intended, from the beginning, to be a theatre for the work of re- 
demption.” In other words, that the plan of redemption through Christ, 
is in accordance with the analogy of nature. It is an attempt to extend 
the prin iples laid down by Dr. Butler, in his Analogy, into the domain 
of Natural Science, and to show that the teachings of the material 
world, and especially of Geology, not only coincide with those of revela- 
tiop on the great doctrine of the Atonement, but that they even prefigure 
it, and are based upon its anticipation. In doing this, Dr. Hitchcock 
very successfully meets many of the objections commonly urged against 
his geological conclusions by many timid friends of the Bible. In fact 
this article of Dr. H. is a very good reply to the objections made in Art. 
IV, (Speculation and the Bible) to the positions taken by Dr. Hitchcock 
and other geologists, of the school of Buckland and Chalmers, and 
Hugh Miller. Art. III is an apology for moderate Calvinism, the spir 
of which may be gathered from the following extract: “Calvin has one 
fault: he makes sovereignty too absorbing. He was pressed to it by the 
reaction of the age. I have endeavored to preach a simpler gospel. | 
deny nothing in the old forms. I believe a/l. I have only made a differ 
ent mixture. I have tried to give my hearers an ampler whole: God is 
sovereign ; man is free.” p. 335. Art. VI, on “The Salvation of In- 
fants,” is still more moderate Calvinism. We there (p. 385) have this 
confession: “There is sume modification of theological belief and 
methods of reasoning, with the progress of time. The Calvinism of 
Calvin and Turretin, is not exactly the same as that of Jonathan Ed 
wards and Joseph Bellamy. Still less is it the same as that of Timothy 
Dwight, or Nathaniel Emmons, of Andrew Fuller or Thomas Chalmers, 
of Edward D. Griffin or Leonard Woods. How large a departure con 
stitutes an essential change, is a question about which men wil! differ ; 
and they will disagree very much according to their estimate of the 
points of doctrine concerned.” The writer, of course, maintains that 
al] who die in their infancy are saved, but admits that this was not the 
original theory of Calvinism upon the subject. Prof. Owen's article 
upon Zechariah XIV, is a very Tecid d argument against the views, com 
monly given, of that portion of the Bible, by Millenarians. 

The New Englander. Vol. XIX. April, 1861. Contents: The 
Lives of the Haldanes, as illustrating the Rise of Congregationalism in 
Scotland. The Present Attitude of the Church towards Critical and 
Scientific Inquiry. The Acquisition of the Amoor; Missions in India; 








Motley’s United Netherlands; The Pulpit; Guizot’s General History of 


Civilization; George Muller and the Life of Trust; The Martyrs under 
Queen Elizabeth; Dr. Bushnell’s Christian Nurture; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson on the Conduct of Life; Notices of Books. 

The Danville Quarterly, March, 1861. Contents: The Relative Doc 
trinal Tendencies of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism in Ameri 
ca; The Relation which Reason and Philosophy sustain to the Theology 
of Revelation; The Mystery cf Inquiry; Our Country—its perils—its 
deliverances ; Immortality of the Soul; Ulphilas—The Goths and their 
Language ; Nature and Revelation in relation to the origin of our Con 
ception of a God; Divine Sovereignty Manifested in Divine Predestina 
tion—the only security for the use and success of means; Critical No 
tices. 

imerican Theological Review, July, 1861. Contents: Slavery among 
the Ancient Hebrews; Powell on the Evidences; The Unity of ‘hx 
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IIuman Race; Criticism of New Testament Texts; Renan on Job and 
Canticles; Fisher’s Sermons and Addresses; The Codex Alexandrinus ; 
The Anti-Nicene Trinitarianism; Theological and Literary Inteliigeuce ; 
Literary and Critical Notices of Books; News of the Churches and of 
Missions. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review, July, 1861. Contents: Gioberti’s 
Philosophy of Revelation; Avignon and the Schism; Catholic Pulem 
ics; The Great Rebellion; Sardinia and Rome. 


The following pamphlets have been received, but the want of space 
forbids a notice of them in detail: 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints. A sermon, preached at thie 
opening of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Illinois, held at Shelby- 
ville, Illinois, August 30th, 1860. By Rev. S. L. Harkey, President. 

Discourse on the Spiritual Worship of God; Its nature, auxiliaries 
and impediments. Delivered before the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
West Pennsylvania, September 30th, 1860. By S. 8S. Schmucker, D. D. 

The Lutheran Church and Missions. A discourse, delivered at Salem, 
Clarion Co., Pa., October 11th, 1860. By Rev. R. Hill, A. M., Pastor 
of First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Purposes of God in the Amevican Union. A sermon delivered 
in the English Lutheran Charch, Cumberland, Md., on Thanksgiving- 
Day, November 29th, 1860. By Rev. A. J. Weddell, A. M. 

A Sermon preached in the First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Thanksgiving-Day, November 29th, 1860. By the Rev. 
R. Hill, A. M. 

Trembling for the Ark of God; or, the Danger and the Duty of the 
Charch in the Present Crisis. A sermon preached in the First Luther 
an Church, Carlisle, Pa., Sunday evening, December 30th, 1860. By 
Rev, Jacob Fry, A. M. 

Lecture on the Geology in the vicinity of Bloomfield. Delivered be- 
fore the Bloomfield Literary Club, December 21st, 1860. By Rev. D. 
H. Focht, A. M. 

The Threatening Ruin of our Times, our Prospects and our Duty 
A discourse, delivered in St. John’s (Lutheran) Church, Philadelphia, 
on the occasion of the National Fast, January 4th, 1861. By Joseph 
A. Seiss, D. D. 

The Renovation of Politics. A discourse delivered in St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Lionville, Pa., January 4th, 1861. Rev. Sam 
uel Aughey, A. M., Pastor of the congregation. 

Perseverance in Study, the only way to the Attainment of Knowledge. 
An address delivered at the Susquehanna Female College, February 
6th, 1861. By Rev. D. H. Focht, A. M., Pastor of the Lutheran 
Church, New Bloomfield, Pa. 

A Brief Survey of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. The sub- 
stance of a discourse, preached in Pottsville, Pa., February 16th, 1861, 
at the consecration of the English Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Transfiguration. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 

Government and Christianity. A sermon for the times, preached in 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, May 5th, 1861 
By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D, 























THIRTEENTH VOLUME 


Ghangelical Aedietv. 


Ws enter upon the thirteenth volume of this periodical in times of 
great interest and excitement. Our couniry, which has enjoyed so long 
a period of peace, is now rent by civil strife. Armies of those, who have 
hitherto been brethren, are marshalled against each other in hostile ar 
ray, and blood is already flowing from wounds inflicted by those who 
ought to be each other’s surest friends and defenders. The peaceful 
pursuits of life are, in a great measure, suspended, business of every 
kind is greatly depressed, and increased difficulty is daily experienced 
by multitudes, in obtaining the ordinary means of subsistence. The 
material interests of the Hvangelical Review, of course, suffer in com- 
mon with other things of the same kind. We have a considerable body 
of subscribers in the South, with whom our intercourse is now cut off, 
and many of our Northern friends are also straitened in their means 
and compelled to exercise a more rigid economy. The diminution of 
our subscription list, by all these causes, is very serious, and we feel 
constrained to resort to every possible means to sustain our publication. 
We, therefore, beg our friends to do all that they can to assist us in 
carrying on our work, by the collection of new subscribers, wherever 
that is possible, and by the remittance, with all possible promptness, of 
the amount due to us upon subscriptions. We acknowledge our indebt- 
edness for manifold favors of this kind in the past, and shall feel no less 
grateful for it in the future. 

We also regret, that we are called upon at this time to announce the 
withdrawal, from active editorial service in the Review, of its Senior 
Editor, the Rev. Charles P. Krauth, D. D. Dr. Krauth has been con- 
nected with the Review almost from its commencement, and has had its 
chief control, in almost every direction, for twelve years past. How 
competent he was for such a work, is sufficiently shown by the results of 
his labors during that time, His varied learning, his extensive acquaint- 
ance in the Church, the position which he occupies in our principal 
Theological Seminary, his urbanity and purity of character, all point 
him out as eminently qualified for such a situation. [lis somewhat im 
paired health and desire to settle his business relations to the Review 
have induced him to withdraw from its more active labors, but he will still 


favor its Editors with his counsels and contributions to its pages, so far 











as his circumstances will admit. We part from him with great regret, 
aud with the earnest prayer that every blessing may attend him, and 
that he may long be spared to labor in that position, which he so greatly 
adorns, and where he has been so eminently useful. 

The work will henceforth be conducted by the two remaining asso 
ciates. Its general plans and principles will remain unchanged. As 
we have once before said, in regard to our Theological position, “we 
stand where we stood at the commencement of this undertaking. We 
desire to cultivate a Lutheran Theology and Literature in the English 
Language, and the Review is open to all who can instruct and edify the 
public, for whom we labor, by articles of a suitable character in any de 
partment of our work. We here know no sect or party in the Church. 
We give our own opinions in our owy contributions, and are willing 
that the representatives of every Theological tendency in the Church, 
should do the same thing, provided, only, that they do it in a manner 
consistent with the character of such a work.” 

The work is designed especially for our ministers and more intelligent 
laymen, and we cordially invite the cotperation of all. We know the 
limited circumstances of many of our ministers, especially at this time, 
but we do not think that any of them can afford to do without it. Will 
not our liberal laymen take an interest in this matter, and see that every 
pastor is supplied with the Review, as a work indispensable to his posi- 
tion and profession ? 

We are not unconscious of the imperfections of our work editorially. 
It will be our earnest effort to remedy these, and we think that we have 
now obtained such experience, and shall be able to make such arrange- 
ments, as will greatly improve the Review. In this also we ask the con- 
tinued coiperation of our friends and contributors, who have hitherto so 
generously and disinterestedly aided us in this enterprise. We are en 
couraged in this work by the assurance that we are laboring for the edi- 
fication and peace, as well as for the enlightenment and normal develop 
ment of the Lutheran Church, and we, therefore commit it with all 
confidence, to the kind Providence, which has hitherto watched over it, 
and to the Church, which has hitherto given it, by its patronage, that 
measure of success which it has so far enjoyed 

W. M. REYNOLDS, } 


M. L. STOEVER. { /4ors. 


N. B.—The Review is published quarterly, in good type and on fine 
paper, each number containing from one to two handred pages 8vo., 
making a volume of over six hundred pages, at the price of two dollars 


aud a half per annum, for a single copy. Address—Kditors of the 


Evangelical Review, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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